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IRELAND AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Tue question of a National Parliament for Ireland has come rapidly 
within the sphere of practical politics. Three things are clear: 
first, that at the next General Election, Ireland will return some- 
where about eighty Nationalists, prupared as a compact body to 
follow the leadership of Mr. Parnell; secondly, that this party will 
be satisfied with nothing short of the repeal of the Union, to the 
extent of establishing an independent Irish Parliament; thirdly, that 
they will hold, probably in the next, and certainly at an early day 
in some future Imperial Parliament, the balance between the two 
great parties into which the English political world is divided. As 
matters stand, this means that they will have an excellent chance of 
getting what they ask. It is time, therefore, for independent thinkers 
to look the matter in the face and no longer drift on in a mist of 
vain hopes and illusions, and vague phrases about wishes to conciliate 
Ireland by any method not inconsistent with the integrity of the 
Empire. I do not pretend to have solved the Irish problem, or to 
be infallible in my mode of stating its conditions, but I think I pos- 
sess certain qualifications which may make the ideas at which I have 
arrived not altogether useless as a contribution towards the vitally 
important object of enabling English public opinion to attain some 
clear insight into it. In the first place I have given the subject a 
great deal of thought, and during many years in Parliament have 
devoted close attention to all Irish questions, especially to the Land 
Act, and have watched with interest the birth and growth of the 
Home Rule and Land League movements, and their development 
into the formidable Nationalist party under Mr. Parnell. In the 
second place, I have seen a good deal of Ireland, and the poor and 
overpopulated districts of the West, collecting facts and opinions from 
all sorts of people, and bringing to bear on them a personal know- 
ledge of the state of things in the remoter parts of Scotland. Thirdly, 
I may claim to be thoroughly impartial. I am retiring from public 
life owing to advancing years, and am honestly indifferent as to the 
effect any development of the Irish question may have upon the for- 
tunes of English political parties. 
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The two primary factors in a consideration of the Irish question 
are these: England is determined to maintain the integrity of 
the Empire ; Ireland wishes for national independence and federal 
union. Why is England determined to maintain Ireland an in- 
tegral part of the Empire? Because self-defence is the first law 
of nations as of individuals, and it would be far too dangerous for 
us to allow a country which nature and physical geography have 
placed within a few hours’ sail of our coast, any chance of turning 
against us in the event of a war, and being used as a basis for hostile 
operations. This means that the Imperial Government must keep 
the absolute control of all military and naval forces, forts and 
arsenals, and of everything that is quasi-military, and might, in case 
of insurrection or invasion, become the nucleus of an Irish army 
acting against us. This is the indispensable condition of any conces- 
sion to Ireland, either of local councils or of a National Parliament. 
If Mr. Parnell and his party are satisfied to concede this as a funda- 
mental condition of any new pact, the question comes within debate- 
able limits. Why does Ireland wish for a National Parliament ? 
When I say Ireland, I mean of course the majority of the Irish 
people. The reasons appear to be partly sentimental and partly prac- 
tical. The former are perhaps the more powerful, though being vague 
they are more difficult to deal with. The wave of nationalist feeling 
which has made so many races—German, Italian, Slav, and Hun- 
garian—draw together and aspire to be nations, and made even little 
races like the Czecks, Croats, and Bulgarians struggle to assert their 
nationality, has not left Ireland untouched. Ireland has unfortu- 
nately never had a history on which she can look back with pride, 
and, as in the case of Scotland, feel that her record is worthy of her 
race. Irish sentiment craves for an Irish Parliament very much as 
a recognition that the Irish national character is something distinct 
from, and yet in many respects as good as, that of England or Scot- 
land. It is difficult for politicians to deal with a feeling of this sort, 
but it would be unwise to ignore it. Indeed it is the principal factor 
of what may be called another of the fundamental facts of the Irish 
problem, viz. that popular feeling in Ireland will not readily be con- 
ciliated, and the permanent support of an Irish Parliamentary party 
obtained, by any concession, however large, of local government. 
Whether a National Irish Parliament should be granted is another 
question; but it is far better to dismiss the delusion that mere county 
boards to manage turnpikes and tramways will satisfy Ireland, and 
make her, for the present generation at any rate, a loyal and con- 
tented member of the British Empire. 

What are the tangible and material results which Irish National- 
ists hope to get from an Irish Parliament? First and foremost, no 
doubt, that of more stringent land legislation. The more we probe 
Irish questions the more we find that land is at the bottom of them 
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all. The great misfortune of Ireland is that its rental has been to 
such a great extent a rent levied on tenants for their own improve- 
ments. A very large proportion of the population of Ireland live on 
holdings of less than £10 a year annual value. On how many of 
these have the houses been built and the land reclaimed by hands 
other than those of the tenant and his predecessors? What has 
the landlord given as his equivalent for the share of the wretched 
produce which he receives as rent? Land, worth in its natural 
state, in a great part of the mountainous and boggy districts of the 
West of Ireland, not twopence per acre. Every penny of value 
beyond this has been made by tenants’ improvements. And yet from 
the north-west extremity of Ireland round to its south-east, through 
Donegal, Mayo, Galway, Clare, Kerry, and part of Cork, holdings of 
this sort have as a rule been paying rents averaging 30 or 40 per 
cent. above Sir R. Griffith’s valuation for Poor Law purposes of the 
actual letting value. In the more fertile parts of Ireland this ex- 
treme condition of things has not prevailed, and the Ulster custom 
of tenant-right secured to a considerable extent the independence 
of tenants in that province. Still, even in the best districts, and 
however good might be many of the Irish landlords, especially those 
of large estates, there were always cases enough of bad landlords who 
took advantage of the competition for land to screw up rents, so that 
the whole standard of rents became really a confiscation of the 
tenant’s improvements. It may be said that the Irish Land Act 
has remedied this state of things, and no doubt it has done a great 
deal. But from an Irish point of view it is only an imperfect 
measure which requires to be supplemented by further legislation. 
The great fall in the prices of cattle, corn, butter, and other agricul- 
tural produce, has made many of what were fair rents only two years 
ago high rents now, and a continuance of these prices, or recurrence 
of bad seasons, would endanger a collapse. Again, the expense and 
delay of obtaining judicial settlements has been great, and many 
think that now, when an average percentage of reduction in any 
district has been ascertained by a number of decisions, it would be 
better, both for landlord and tenant, and in fact for all but the lawyers, 
to cut the knot and make that reduction the judicial rent in every 
untried case. 

Indeed I believe it would have been infinitely better to have taken 
Griffith’s valuation as the judicial rent in the first instance for all 
small holdings, allowing an appeal only for special reasons, and that 
at the risk of the appellant for costs. There is again the question of 
the omission of leaseholders from the Act—an omission which, whether 
right or wrong in theory, was clearly impolitic, as it left the largest 
and most influential farmers in many districts to become ringleaders 
in further agitation. But above all there is the question of Healy’s 
clause or the “ prairie value,” which goes to the root of the whole 
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question of rental in the poorer districts of Ireland. If Healy’s 
clause could be ante-dated for a century we should all vote for it. 
But it is not so easy when legalised injustice has existed for a long 
time to go back to first principles and redress it. Redress, without 
compensation, means confiscation to thousands of innocent interests 
and individuals which have grown up under the shadow of existing 
laws. An independent Irish Parliament would greatly extend the 
operation of the Land Act, and we must be prepared to face the 
question whether Irish landlords are to be left to their fate or a 
majority of the Irish nation defied. I have always thought that 
while Irish landlords had an extremely weak case in opposing the 
Land Act, and asking for the maintenance of the highest scale of 
rents obtainable by so-called free contract, they had a very strong 
case in asking for compensation for rights expropriated for reasons 
of public policy. 

Another burning question is that of Poor Rates. An independent 
Irish Parliament would, in all probability, pass laws greatly extend- 
ing the powers of local authorities to levy rates and give out-door 
relief. We might leave them to learn by experience were it not for 
the fear that the rates would be thrown mainly on the landlords, and 
so made indirectly a means of confiscating their rents, and making 
them find the money to carry on the war against themselves by 
giving relief to evicted tenants. I consider the question of land 
therefore as the greatest of all difficulties connected with the grant 
of an Irish Parliament. There are three alternatives. 1. Are we 
prepared to sacrifice the Irish landlords without compensation ? 
2. If not, are we prepared to compensate them in the only possible 
way, by buying their estates or enabling the tenants to buy them at 
a fair rate? 3. Or, are we prepared resolutely and permanently to 
govern Ireland by force, against the wishes of a majority of the 
nation ? 

A difficulty of a different order is that of Protection. It is ex- 
tremely probable that an independent Irish Parliament would wish 
to do what Canada and Australia have done, viz. to raise a revenue 
and encourage native industry by duties on British and foreign 
manufactures. I do not now discuss the question whether such a 
policy would be wise or not; but it is impossible to read Mr. 
Parnell’s manifestoes without seeing that it would be proposed and 
probably carried in an Irish Parliament. Should we let them try the 
experiment, and if they made a mistake find it out and remedy it ? 
Or should we retaliate by corresponding duties on imports from Ire- 
land? Or should we prohibit it altogether at the risk of denying to 
Ireland what we grant to Canada, and placing ourselves ab initio in 
antagonism with the national feeling and national representation of 
Ireland? This is a difficulty which cannot be met by vague phrases 
about doing everything to conciliate Ireland which is consistent with 
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the security of the Empire. The British Empire would not be 
endangered by Ireland adopting the same tariff as Canada in certain 
manufactures. But it would be excessively inconvenient and con- 
trary to the principle on which the commercial and manufacturing 
greatness of England and Scotland are firmly based. Are we or are 
we not resolved that Free Trade between England and Ireland must 
be maintained ? The sooner our statesmen exchange vague platitudes 
for a firm “ Yes” or “ No,” the better will it be for all parties. 

The question of Finance is not one of principle like that of Protec- 
tion, but it would involve great difficulty in dealing with details. 
Clearly an Irish Parliament must have a certain Irish revenue of its 
own, and as clearly this must not interfere with Imperial revenue. 
For instance, it would never do to let an Irish Parliament reduce the 
duty on whisky, so as to cause extensive smuggling, and endanger 
the large Imperial revenue derived from spirits. The problem, 
however, though difficult, is not insoluble, of assigning certain 
branches of revenue and expenditure to the Irish budget, and giving 
the Irish Parliament a power of levying local taxes, probably for the 
most part in the form of rates or direct taxes, for local objects. The 
basis of any such financial arrangement must be the existing 
proportions of taxation contributed by the two countries. It would 
be impossible to reopen the past and say whether this portion of the 
National Debt, or of the cost of former wars, or of the army 
and navy, were incurred for British or for Irish objects. Speaking 
generally, it is clear that all the main branches of revenue and 
expenditure must remain Imperial, and that the financial arrange- 
ment must be limited to handing over to the Irish Parliament certain 
taxes, mostly direct, and exclusively levied in Ireland, as against a 
certain fair proportion of exclusively Irish expenditure handed over 
from the Imperial to the Irish budget. For instance, the Irish 
income tax might be given to the Irish budget, and the Irish edu- 
cation vote charged against it. 

Many other subjects would have to be considered in framing a 
constitution for Ireland under a Parliament of its own, at some of 
which I proceed to glance briefly. Religion —This, which was so 
long the principal difficulty of Ireland, has fortunately ceased to be 
one. The disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the agitation of 
the Land League, in which Ulster Protestants stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Catholics in demanding fixity of tenure and fair rents, 
have removed almost the last vestige of religious animosity, and all 
classes in Ireland would unite in the insertion of “religious equality” 
as a fundamental condition of any Irish constitution. Hducation.— 
This, also, would present no great difficulty. The desire for educa- 
tion and the perception of its advantages are, fortunately, so deeply 
rooted now among all classes in Ireland, that the action of an Irish 
Parliament would almost certainly:be in the direction of spending 
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more rather than less on it. Wherever I have been in Ireland I 
have found the parish priest the chief agent in promoting edu- 
cation, and active in whipping up the poorest children to attend 
the school. They might desire to introduce a more exclusively 
religious and Catholic element into education; but it might 
be left to school boards, subject to a conscience clause, to protect 
children of other denominations. Emigration —I do not think this 
can be materially affected by any legislation, whether Imperial or 
Irish, It is the natural and evidently the sole effective remedy for 
the poorer and congested districts of the west of Ireland. On one 
side of the Atlantic you have an excessive population living in 
miserable poverty for want of land and employment for labour. On 
the other side a whole continent of fertile land waiting for labour. 
The bridge which separates labour at a shilling a day, and that often 
not to be had, from labour at a dollar a day, and land at two dollars 
an acre, is practically measured by five pounds in money and ten 
days in time. The land cannot come ; the labour must go to the land. 
There are two influences at work which tend every year more and 
more to promote emigration. First, education. The rising genera- 
tion who have been taught in the national schools will not be con- 
tent to live, as their fathers have lived, on wretched little plots of 
half-reclaimed mountain and bog, and pay high rents and prices for 
tenant right, for the privilege of existing in rags and semi-starva- 
tion. Secondly, the large and increasing Irish population already 
in America and Australia attract emigration and facilitate it. There 
are few families in the poor districts of Ireland who have not already 
some friend or relative in America to help them by remittances, and 
receive and assist them on landing in a new country. Take this 
simple fact, that eighteen thousand young Irish women, whom Mr. 
Vere Foster has assisted to emigrate, have in a few years remitted more 
than £200,000 to Ireland, and it is easy to judge of the influences at 
work to promote voluntary emigration. I do not believe that any 
legislation, whether Irish or Imperial, can do much either to accelerate 
or retard this great movement. On the whole I am rather inclined 
to think that a repeal of the Union would increase emigration, for the 
political influences would cease which are now opposed to it. The 
opponents of emigration are now principally Nationalist leaders, 
who see in every emigrant an unit subtracted from the army of 
Irish population and poverty, which is their main support in the 
contest with the English Government. Emigration, therefore, may 
be left to take care of itself. 

How, if she possessed an independent Parliament, would Ireland 
be represented in Imperial matters? Even in the case of Canada and 
the Australian colonies this difficulty is beginning to be felt, but in 
the case of Ireland it would be immediate and urgent. Ireland is 
too near to us, and would remain connected with England by too 
many ties of Imperial policy and finance, to treat her like Canada, 
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and give her no voice in voting taxes which she paid in common with 
England. On the other hand, she cannot expect with a Parliament 
of her own to be allowed to send her present quota of members to 
the Imperial House of Commons, there to vote on all questions and 
continue the game of extorting further concessions for exclusively 
Irish objects, by obstructing business, and playing off one of the 
great -parties of the State against the other. Some modus vivendi 
will have to be found intermediate between that with Canada, which 
has no voice at all beyond that of representation through an agent 
to the Colonial Office, and the dual empire of Austro-Hungary, 
where two equal powers with equal rights are kept together by 
allegiance to a common Sovereign and the fear of consequences if 
either exercised its theoretical rights of bringing matters to a dead- 
lock. 

The great question, however, which we have to consider, is whether 
an independent Irish Parliament ought to be granted, or rather 
whether we can escape finding ourselves in a position where we have 
no alternative but to take a “leap in the dark” and hazard the 
experiment. If we shut our eyes to disagreeable facts, or think they 
can be met by sentimental phrases, it is clear that the time is not far 
distant when we shall have to take such a leap. If the state of Ireland 
were fairly satisfactory we might stand still, entrench ourselves behind 
anon possumus, and trust to time and healing influences, especially those 
of education, emigration, and the Land Act. But the state of Ireland is 
not fairly satisfactory, it is the one great failure of the British race. 
We have succeeded in all our other undertakings, planted colonies, 
carried our commerce over the world, and founded an empire on 
which the sun never sets; but here, at our very doors, is an integral 
portion of that Empire in which three millions of the population 
have disappeared from the effects of famine within the existing 
generation, and of the five millions who are left, at least one-third 
are worse fed, worse clothed, and worse lodged than in any other 
country pretending to civilisation ; while a majority of the remainder, 
as their condition improves, become every day more and more un- 
governable and hostile to English rule. It is useless to speculate on 
the causes which have led to this state of things. It is a fact which 
has to be dealt with, and I go the full length with the Irish Nation- 
alists in saying that anything is better than that it should be hope- 
lessly perpetuated. 

If we cannot stand still two courses are open to us. To set Mr. 
Parnell and his party at defiance, do what we think just and right 
for Ireland, give her the largest possible share of self-government 
in purely local matters, and endeavour to govern her as far as 
possible in accordance with Irish feeling. Or, to concede an inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament, taking the best securities we can for 
retaining the supreme control in everything relating to the defence 
and general policy of the Empire, and in such matters of finance, 
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Free Trade or otherwise, as we consider essential. The latter would 
be the easier course for the moment, for it would get rid of the 
responsibility for Irish misery, and for a time of Irish discontent. 
But it would involve formidable dangers of collisions between the 
two legislatures, conflicts between Ulster and the rest of Ireland, 
confiscation of landed property, and possibly socialistic legislation 
endangering all Irish property. The former is the course one would 
wish to see tried before taking such a tremendous “leap in the dark” 
as is implied in acceding to Mr. Parnell’s demands. But in practical 
politics we must look not at what is best, but at what is possible. Is 
it possible permanently to resist the influence of eighty or ninety 
Irish members holding the balance between the two great English 
parties ? I should say certainly not, unless two conditions are fufilled. 
First: English parties must be reorganised on different lines, unless 
we are able to trust to the not very probable contingency of the 
political virtue of Liberal and Conservative leaders being for a long 
series of years strong enough to enable them to resist the temptation 
of bidding against one another for the Irish vote. Secondly : England 
must be prepared to carry out great measures for the conversion of a 
very large body of the present occupiers of the soil in Ireland into 
landowners, providing fair compensation to existing landlords. This 
is the essential condition of peace and prosperity in Ireland under 
any form of government, for it cannot be too often repeated that 
land is at the bottom of all the social and political difficulties of 
Ireland, and that a state of things in which the land is owned by 
a few landlords who, whether rightly or wrongly, have become 
unpopular with the mass of the nation, and where the produce of the 
soil is, in the case of a great majority of the smaller holdings, in- 
sufficient to support the occupiers in decent comfort, even without 
rent, cannot be perpetuated. 

If the Land Act had been passed ten years earlier, or if the 
course of events had been favourable to it, and agricultural produce 
had risen instead of fallen, it might have succeeded as a transition 
measure, under which tenants were gradually converted into pro- 
prietors subject to a fixed and moderate rent-charge. But as things 
have actually turned out, we must look the fact in the face that “fair 
rents”’ have become pretty generally “high rents” in the better 
districts of Ireland, while in the poorer districts there is often no 
margin for rent at all, the produce of the holding being insufficient 
to meet the first requisite of feeding and clothing the cultivator. 

Having thought a great deal on the matter, I would suggest the 
following as an outline of the practical means by which the creation 
of a peasant proprietary on a large scale might be effected without 
confiscation or excessive risk to the Imperial Exchequer. The 
figures are given rather by way of illustration than as definite pro- 
posals. Of course, when I talk of rental I mean net and not gross 
rental, and deductions would have to be made for cost of manage- 
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ment, bad debts, and in some cases for inevitable abatements owing 
to bad times. Probably about 20 per cent. would have to be de- 
ducted on each side from the following figures, but I prefer to give 
the outside figures, in order to show that even then the operation 
is by no means an impossible or even a very formidable one. 
The practical result of the Land Act has been to reduce the old 
rents of small holdings in Ireland about 20 per cent., and leave them 
still about 20 per cent. above Griffith’s valuation. That is, an old 
rental of, say, £1,400,000 a year has been reduced to a judicial rent 
of £1,200,000, the Poor Law valuation being £1,000,000. To buy 
out the landlords at twenty years’ purchase of the judicial rent would 
require £24,000,000, the interest of which if raised by the State 
would amount to, say, £750,000 a year. Make all the small tenants 
proprietors of their holdings, subject to paying the Poor Law valua- 
tion as a perpetual rent-charge, or redeeming it at, say, twenty years’ 
purchase with easy conditions for payment. This would give a rent- 
charge of £1,000,000 a year to secure the interest charge of £750,000. 
Make over this rent-charge to the Local Boards or Central Board 
or Parliament at Dublin, against a deduction of £750,000 a year 
from the amounts annually voted to Ireland for education and 
other local grants. This would both secure the Imperial Treasury 
from loss, and from being in the invidious position of a landlord, 
having to enforce rents by eviction, and also give Ireland something 
substantial to do in the way of self-government. 

Ireland would thus have an Irish budget for Irish objects, and the 
duty and responsibility of collecting a revenue and expending it to the 
best advantage. Such questions also as the limits to subdivision, the 
enforcement of arrears, the reclamation of waste lands, &c., would be 
dealt with by exclusively Irish authorities according to Irish ideas, 
as the English Treasury would simply raise the money for the 
purchase, and protect itself from loss by deducting from Irish grants 
a sum equal to the interest it had to pay, with perhaps a small 
sinking fund. Space would not permit me to elaborate the details of 
such a measure, which could only be done by the Government of 
the day in consultation with representatives of Irish public opinion. 
I confine myself, therefore, to giving the general idea, which, if 
found to work successfully in the case of small holdings, is obviously 
capable of great expansion. I conclude by repeating my conviction 
that a great change in the condition of landed property in Ireland is 
inevitable if peace and tranquillity are ever to prevail in that un- 
happy country, and that the question is whether it shall be brought 
about by Imperial legislation, with fair compensation to existing 
interests and large extension of local government; or by an inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament, hostile to landlords, and dealing with rents 
in a manner which probably would amount to practical confiscation. 

S. Larne. 
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Gav’s Hitt Houser had been “hoc erat in votis” to my father, a 
generation before Charles Dickens fell in love with the place. Each 
man in his boyhood had had the same wish to become the possessor 
of this charming house, with its pleasant shrubbery across the road 
and fine old-fashioned gardens to the side; and each had vowed to 
himself that he would, if he could, buy it out and out when time 
grew riper and money more plentiful. My father, as the older man, 
accomplished his desire first in order of time. When he died and 
his property had to be sold, Charles Dickens, hearing that Gad’s Hill 
House was in the market, made an anonymous offer for it under cover 
of his friend and mine, Henry Wills, not caring to appear as the 
purchaser in the first instance, for fear that we should ask more on 
account of his name. As I was the only daughter left unmarried 
at the time of my father’s death, he had appointed me in his will 
executrix and trustee, together with a brother and our family 
solicitor ; so that, as my brother had renounced trust, it was literally 
I who sold Gad’s Hill House to Charles Dickens, and it was my 
father’s property before it was his. We had a small triumph when 
we came to details. The modest sum we asked for ornamental 
timber was disputed, and the case referred to arbitration. The arbi- 
trator gave us nearly as much again as we had asked, namely, seven- 
eighths instead of four. 

The century was very little past the first quarter when we Lynns 
lived at Gad’s Hill House. My father had kept the place empty for 
some years, hoping always for that permission to remove which, 
after some difficulty and much importunity, Bishop Percy at last 
granted. Then we quitted the lake and mountains and pleasant 
vicarage of lovely Keswick, on a five years’ leave of absence, and my 
father’s dearest wish was fulfilled. His heart had always yearned 
after this boyish realisation of Aladdin’s palace; and he longed 
also to renew his associations with the ancient city where his youth 
and early manhood had been passed—where he had loved and 
married my beautiful mother, dead now these nine long years and 
more. 





We were a large family to move—eight in all—ranging from 
nine to twenty-two. We had to go all the way by coach, railroads 
then being only partial and local experiments. We were three days 
and three nights on the road ; one night was broken into by sleeping 
at York, the other two were spent in the coach which had to 
hold seven of us. I, as the youngest, sat on a little stool among the 
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twelve feet. When we reached London we put up at the Belle 
Sauvage Inn on Ludgate Hill; and I either remember, or fancy I 
remember, a sign of a many-haired airily-dressed woman, as well as 
the balcony running round the inner court, as we still find in the 
older hotels abroad. I recollect, too, that among other household 
gods carefully taken with us, were a “ thivel”’ or porridge-stick and 
the tinder box with its flint and steel, well charred tinder, and broad 
flat matches tipped with sulphur at either end. That bottle of 
phosphorus into which a prepared match was dipped did not take 
with the public ; and the matches rubbed through a piece of sand- 
paper first dispossessed the familiar old tinder-box. 

Gad’s Hill House stands a little way back from the road. The 
grand highway between London and Dover, not to speak of between 
Gravesend and Rochester, it was as gay as an approach to a metro- 
polis. Ninety-two public coaches and pleasure vans used to pass in 
the day, not counting the private carriages of the grandees posting 
luxuriously to Dover for Paris and the grand tour. Soldiers march- 
ing or riding to or from Chatham and Gravesend to embark for 
India or on their return journey home; ships’ companies paid off 
that morning, and cruising past the gates, shouting and singing and 
comporting themselves in a generally terrifying manner, being for 
the most part half-seas over and a trifle beyond ; gipsies and travel- 
ling tinkers; sturdy beggars with stumps and crutches; Savoyards 
with white mice and organ-men with a wonderful wax doll, two- 
headed and superbly dressed, in front of their machines ; chimney- 
sweepers, with a couple of shivering little half-naked climbing boys 
carrying the bags and brushes ; and costermongers, whose small flat 
carts were drawn by big dogs, were also among the accidents and 
circumstances of the time. And many a saucy salute, as well as less 
exhilarating request, came from the road to the room where a group 
of girls might always be seen on the seats of the open windows. We 
were secure against intrusion by the locked gates leading to the 
house ; and in those days fresh air was as necessary to our existence 
as bread and water. We lived with the windows open night and 
day, let the month be June or December, and the atmosphere bright 
with sun or heavy with snow. 

In our time we had not that famous tunnel which Mr. Dickens 
made under the road to the shrubbery opposite. We crossed the 
road and went in by a crabbed gate set among spiky palings to the 
side, and rigidly locked as we went in or came out. And by that 
same token I was once left behind among the brushwood, where I 
used to like to sit by myself, watching the beetles and caterpillars 
and little brown mice as they pattered or crept about the moss and 
fallen leaves. And thus left behind I was locked in and forgotten. 
It was a difficult bit of scrambling to get over the palings, but I was 
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doing my best when a good-humoured sailor, passing by, helped me 
down off the spikes by taking me bodily in his arms and holding me 
for a few minutes, making believe that he would run away with me. 
He set me down, however, with a jolly kind of laugh, and took a 
kiss by way of wages. As I was only about ten years old no great 
harm was done, but I was desperately frightened, and I must say, as 
he had to kiss me and I could not help myself, I wished that his 
beard had not been so rough, and that he had not smelt so 
oddly. 

I hear that the two magnificent cedars, which were the pride of 
the shrubbery, still exist, but I question if much else remains as it 
was. The loss of some things would certainly be a gain, e.g. those 
two leaden figures—a disreputable-looking Pomona and a battered 
old Vertumnus—which stood sentinels on either side the alley leading 
up to the summer-house at the end of the shrubbery. This summer- 
house was built of big flint stones; and in the hole of one a tomtit 
made its nest for several successive years, and at last became quite 
tame. Other “heathen goddesses so fair” stood on all the pinnacles 
of the house buildings, wherever they could be put. I specially 
remember the Mercury, which, with the two in the shrubbery, 
seemed to me the last expression of loveliness, and I think turned 
my mind to that intense love for the classics which was the main 
characteristic of my mental youth. Tradition in the person of a 
certain old woman who used to sew carpets, make curtains, drink a 
little beyond discretion, have fits, and repeat Catskins and Lord 
Bateman, with variants that would have delighted Mr. Ralston, 
spoke of a row of mannikins that once faced the road and looked 
into the sunk fence before the lawn. If what she said was true, they 
were well away before our advent. 

We had a fine kitchen garden that would have satisfied Lord 
Bacon. It was intersected by four grass walks, with a mulberry-tree 
in the centre. All along the sides were espaliers and old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling flowers. The walls were covered with fruit trees ; 
there was a fig-tree in one corner; and the apple quarter was rich in 
nonsuches, brown, red, and golden russets, Ribston pippins, golden 
pippins, lemon permains, and the dainty little nonpareil. Besides 
this generalised garden there was a cherry and filbert orchard ; and 
a quantity of sweet-water grapes, both in the open and under 
glass. 

The Falstaff, which stands opposite the kitchen garden, was a 
certain kind of protection to us; and if we had had occasion to ring 
the big alarm bell, which swung in the cupola, it would have sent 
us over a stalwart potman or two to look into matters touching our 
safety. But if it saved us from Point and Pistol, Bardolph and the 
ragged crew in general, it brought up officers from the garrison at 
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Chatham to shoot pigeons in our field at the back of the house, and 
make eyes at the older girls from the bow window at the inn. 

When the railway from London to Dover, taking in Gravesend 
and Rochester, was proposed, there was great agitation at the Fal- 
staff. It was then held by a very respectable man, with a wife and 
three daughters much devoted to a certain Stiggins, who was their 
Shepherd ; and their friends borrowed Mrs. Partington’s mop, and 
made a tremendous effort to wash out the Atlantic. They failed, 
naturally, and the Atlantic swept on its course. There were a great 
many market gardens round about, both towards Higham and 
towards Shorne ; and it was a long drag for the men and their horses 
from here to Covent Garden, with that heavy pull of Shooter’s Hill 
by the way. But no consideration of the general good touched the 
advocates of railway exclusion. Their reasonings were for the most 
part founded on the certain ruin of the Falstaff and that other inn 
at the top of Coach-and-Horses Hill, just before you come to Strood. 
How well I recall the gloomy forecastings of those pessimists who 
then, as now, saw evil in every change and injustice in the dis- 
turbance of any kind of vested interest! The breed of horses was to 
be destroyed ; thousands of industrious men were to be thrown out of 
employ ; the revenues of the kingdom were to be gravely diminished 
by the falling off of the toll-gate dues; and there was to be a universal 
playing at Old Gooseberry. It is always the same litany of despair, 
and the débdcle has not come yet. 

Talking of Stiggins, I remember a dreadful man of this order who 
once preached at Shorne, to which lovely place we always went to 
church rather than to our own rightful parish church at Higham. 
He was inveighing against the iniquity of Shrove Tuesday obser- 
vances, and as a clincher to his arguments, assured us that “ pancake ”” 
came from two Greek words, pan kakon, all evil. This was my first 
lesson in Greek, and I have not forgotten it. I think, however, I 
have since then heard other absurdities from the pulpit that would 
match well with my friend’s of pancake etymology. 

Old Mr. Weller was a real person, and we knew him. He was 
“Old Chumley” in the flesh, and drove the stage daily from 
Rochester to London and back again. Once when my father was in 
town, the sister next to me needing the overlooking of Sir James 
Clark, she and I were sent up to London under the care of Old 
Chumley. We were put inside at our own gates, and the good- 
natured, red-faced old fellow came regularly to the door whenever we 
stopped to change horses or to water them, to ask the little missies 
if they wanted anything, and how they found themselves? In the 
coach with us were a couple of bold, giggling, over-dressed girls, with 
a certain ’Enery on the top. They were the ’Arry and ’andsome 
’Arriets of the day. I yet remember the childish disdain with which 
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we, the little missies of twelve and thirteen, received the overtures 
of these bold-faced jigs, as Robin would have called them—our 
amazement at their familiarity to Enery, to whom one, evidently his 
own particular she, gave her parasol through the window, telling him 
not to “spoil his complexien,”’ and our disgust at his cockney accent 
chaffing them back from the roof of the coach. 

When they left, a horrid old woman got in. She smelt of gin, 
had a black reticule on her arm, wore a gay bonnet with dirty flowers, 
and called us “dear” and “ducky.” She asked us very many inti- 
mate questions, and specially wanted to know why we were going to 
London, and where. My sister—a beautiful staid little maiden of the 
Fra Angelico type, golden-haired, with natural ringlets to her waist, 
blue eyes under finely arched brows, a complexion like a monthly 
rose, and a childish figure of perfect promise—and I—a shy, robust 
savage—were but ungrateful ground under the questionable tillage 
of this old wretch. It was with serious dignity that my sweet little 
sister put by her inconvenient questions. For myself, I was too shy 
to answer at all. 

During this visit my father took us to the theatre, and we saw 
Liston as Paul Pry. The applause that broke out when a man, 
queerly dressed in a green coat, striped trousers, white curly-brimmed 
hat, and long-fingered gloves, came on, was a marvel tome. I do 
not remember understanding the play at the time, but it came back 
to me in after years when Wright took Liston’s part, and reproduced 
some of the old lines. I knew more of what was going on at Gravesend, 
when we went to hear Herr von Joel, and he filled the place with 
the songs of birds, almost as good as the real thing. During this 
visit to London, we used to dine in a high box at an eating house, 
where we had mutton chops and cherry tart. We made our father 
angry by our loud complaints of the dirtiness of the table-cloth and 
the blackness of the seat, as well as by refusing some slimy cherries 
which an old friend of his offered us in a paper bag. Our childish 
tastes had been cultivated in the matter of fresh fruit, and these 
half-rotten, much-fingered and stale cherries seemed to us detestable. 
The old friend was offended; my father was cross; and we cried ; 
but we did not eat the cherries. We used to offend another old 
fellow, named Amos, who sometimes came up to Gad’s Hill. He 
was very poor, very dirty in his clothes and person, very disgust- 
ing in his habits, and he was half out of his mind, being crazed with 
suspicion. He thought he was for ever being persecuted by powerful 
enemies, and he used to mutter to himself, look sidelong and back- 
wards at us, then complain of us to my father, and get us into dis- 
grace. I dare say we behaved badly to him; my father used to say 
so. He, on his side, was kind and generous and patient. He used 
to give the old fellow his dinner, some hot toddy, half a crown, and 
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put him into a van, for which I think the fare to Strood from us was 
sixpence. Old Amos used to come up about once a month, and always 
the same formula was gone through. 

During our stay at Gad’s Hill, I, of course, was too young to go 
into society, but my elder sisters were not. As we had neither 
nursery nor school-room, and lived all in a bunch together, the gossip 
of the place used to be discussed before us little pitchers, who were 
conveniently assumed to neither hear nor heed. Society then, all 
over the kingdom, was desperately exclusive, and to be “not born” 
was as certain ostracism as it is now in a German court. The old- 
established families, with ancestors and traditions, would have nothing 
to do with the nouveaux riches who dated from yesterday, and indeed, 
riches without ancestry were cause for contempt rather than claims 
to respect. The society at Rochester followed the national rule, and 
a family, which afterwards became one of the most influential in 
the place, was then denied entrance into the huis clos of the 
local aristocracy, for all its frantic efforts to force the gates. It 
was rich, it was respectable, it was well educated, but it was ‘not 
born ;”’ and the great ladies who curtsied to each other and made no 
unfriendly comments whatever went astray, turned shoulders as cold 
as ice to those others whose descendants are now among the recognised 
local leaders. 

More hopeless still was the case of a man who had “made his pile” 
as a cook in the then most famous inn in London. He came down to 
Rochester, where he took a nice house, kept a good table and a fine 
cellar, had two pretty daughters, and was himself hospitably inclined, 
and fond of his own kind. He strove in vain to make his standing 
good ;—the best people would have none of him. They refused 
his acquaintance; declined his invitations; looked askance at his 
daughters, about whom unworthy stories were set afloat and hatched 
a whole brood of little ducks to his own discredit. Were he to go 
there now, in exactly the same circumstances as before, he would 
find his golden key a passe-partout, and his dinners, his wine, his 
pretty daughters, and his “ pile ” would admit him into the society of 
best-born and give him a sunny corner. He was a pompous kind of 
man, half French, and extremely natty in his dress. He wore nan- 
keen trousers buttoned tightly round his ankles, with gaiters out of 
doors, and low shoes with broad ribbon bows in the house. 

The Satirist then held the heedless world in terror. It had a cor- 
respondent at Rochester, and I distinctly remember the consternation 
among the girl friends of my elder sisters when they called one day 
at the house and spoke of a paragraph about some young ladies at 
Rochester who had been seen hiding behind a wall near the barracks. 
They all seemed possessed with a horrible dread, and one said: 
“No one is safe; it may be our turn next.” All the same, not 
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a few of the Rochester girls of that time were notoriously “wild;” 
now they would be called “ fast ;”’ and things went on in the green 
tree which I imagine some of them, now in the dry, must remember 
with a little astonishment and more regret. One sign of these “wild 
girls”” was their extra short skirts. Well-conducted women wore 
theirs just to the ankle, showing the sandal of the shoes, but no more. 
The Giglets lifted theirs an inch or two higher, and revealed con- 
siderably more than the ankle—quite up to the arabesque heading of 
the open-worked stocking. When the young Queen ascended the 
throne, a girl friend came over to Gad’s Hill with the news that the 
skirts were now, for royal reasons, to be worn long ;—which seemed 
a hardship for those who had pretty feet and ankles, and liked to 
show them. 

We used often to walk to Rochester and back, for we were great 
pedestrians, and the crowded streets filled with officers in uniform— 
mufti did not then exist—were as good as a paid show. How splendid, 
too, were the Commandant and his staff as they rode past Gad’s Hill, 
with plumes fluttering in the wind, swords clanking, spurs gleaming, 
gold shining in the sun. It would have been better on the whole, 
however, if there had been a little more supervision over the various 
Guineveres and Elaines of the establishment, and if they had not been 
left quite so much to their own sweet girlish wills. There was no 
one to overlook, to command, to forbid. We went out and came in 
as we listed; we roamed the country wide, and took walks of eight 
or ten miles, as our fancy led us, Sometimes we got up at four or 
five in the summer, and went out for a walk before breakfast; and 
once I remember how an elder sister and I rambled about the moonlit 
garden to hear the nightingales, and did not go to bed till the first 
flush of dawn began to appear. With all this irregularity of time 
and habit we had splendid health, and the strength of youth carried 
us over its follies and modified their evil effects. 

We were strictly orthodox. My father was one of those clergymen 
to whom extremes on either side are equally abhorrent, and any 
lapse from the Church as by law established, a sin, be the flag what 
it may. Though personally an extremely kind-hearted man, intellec- 
tually he was intolerant, as became his age and time. He despised 
Ritualism when it came to be the fashion as mere apery wanting the 
dignity of the original; stigmatized Dissent as cant; and held free- 
thought of all degrees, beginning with Unitarianism and ending with 
Atheism, as absolutely and unequivocally Satanic. But also he was a 
high Tory and a theoretical respecter of dignities. "When therefore 
the widowed Countess, who ruled in our district, went over to the 
Plymouth Brotherhood, there was a kind of consternation among us, 
headed by my father—no one knowing how so great a lady could 
have thus failed in her duty to society, the Church, and herself. Dark 
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whispers, mysterious and below the breath as at the mention of a 
crime, ran among us about the fraternal kisses to be given and 
received by all the members alike on their meeting together. And 
would she, this noble widow, this live and wonderful Countess, be 
obliged to kiss the oi podloi of her queer sect ? We heard that her 
coachman and her laundress were of the Church—would she kiss 
them? It seemed incredible! More than this, it was a descent into 
unfathomable depths of degradation. Little we thought then of the 
sublime fraternisation to be found in and worked out by logical 
Christianity ; of the solidarity, extra to conventional station, preached 
to those who would inherit the Kingdom. The thing at its best was 
a madness—at its worst, a sin; because it was flying in the face of 
that Providence who has ordained ranks, sanctioned titles, made an 
unequal division here for the sake of universal equality hereafter , 
and who has inferentially commanded that a countess shall not kiss 
her coachman. Many unnecessary groans for the hypothetical pain 
of the dead Earl went out from sympathetic hearts, understanding 
nothing of the grander law of conscience over that of conformity. 

The husband of this lady—whose conduct now seems to me so 
heroic in its simple fidelity to her faith, and was then so grievous in 
its democratic unconventionality—died a saintly kind of death 
infinitely touching. He had wounded his foot whilst cutting down a 
tree, and was just getting over the worst danger of his accident, when 
a footman let fall on the wound a heavy beok which undid all the 
healing and brought on a last state worse than the first. Gangrene 
set in; and the poor Earl was doomed in the flower of his days. 
Before his death he took the sacrament with the footman, whom he 
exhorted not to grieve too deeply for his involuntary homicide. This 
was the story as we heard it ; whether true or not, it is too beautiful 
to be lost ; and I believe it was true. 

The woods of the grand hall of our neighbourhood—beautiful 
Cobham Woods—were among our favourite hunting-grounds. So 
was the Park, where we were more than once frightened by the deer 
and half-wild cattle objecting to our presence and forcing us to beat 
a speedy retreat; specially by one of evil kind, whether gnu, yak, or 
bison, I cannot now determine. I only remember that it was something 
outlandish and ferocious, and that we used to fly for our lives when 
we espied it stamping under the trees in the distance. The aviary, 
where the emus, gold and silver pheasants, and other gorgeous 
creatures strutted in the sun and showed off their splendid plumage, 
was an endless source of delight. And how full the woods were of 
wild flowers and rare mosses! To this hour I have not for- 
gotten where we found certain delicately-tinted lichens and fungi; 
where we first saw the cup-moss and the trumpet-lichens ; and the 
look of those enchanted glades, with the sunlight slanting through 
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the trees and gilding the turf and moss below. I have always 
associated Cobham Woods with Sir Walter Scott, whom we were then 
reading. And one special scene in G. P. R. James’s Gipsy was 
certainly laid in the lane which led outside the Park to the top of 
Coach-and-Horses Hill. 

Cobham and Shorne were always delightful places to us, and were 
our favourite points. We generally eschewed Higham, beyond the 
Hermitage being flat and marshy and unpicturesque. Sometimes, 
however, we varied our walks by going there and round by Frinds- 
bury. Once we went through the canal tunnel, and, as we children 
thought, imperilled our lives by confronting I know not what dangers. 
The man-holes in the tunnel-wall were more terrifying through their 
suggestion of danger than consoling by their promise of escape; and 
there would be nothing for it, according to our ideas, but sudden 
death and destruction should we meet with a barge and a horse mid- 
way. ‘Swing ’”’—Ingoldsby’s escaped and never recaptured queer 
little demon “ Mob ”—came down to these parts once or twice ; and 
we “ assisted,” as awe-struck spectators, from the roof of our house, 
at a rick-burning out by Higham, when we were all as much fright- 
ened as if it had been next door instead of two miles or so away. 
The black figures of the men seen against the red glare were, said 
my father, appalling likenesses of the sinful souls dancing in wicked 
agony in the flames of the Pit. 

During the five years that we were at Gad’s Hill House, I do not 
remember seeing one man of note, save my then King of Men—my 
political Agamemnon, Daniel O’Connell. He came to Rochester on an 
electioneering expedition ; and we went to a friend’s house in Strood 
to give him the window-welcome proper to a half-triumphant pro- 
cession. I gave him my young heart as well; and even to this day 
I cannot see him in what were probably his true proportions. When 
the natural character is steadfast, early enthusiasms are often too 
strong to be damped down by the mature reason ; and that mis- 
leading generosity which inclines to mercy’s side, when mercy echoes 
sentiment, helps this false estimate of character and shuts the ears to 
all evidence damaging to the ideal. If I were to judge O’Connell 
now with a clear mind, I dare say I should see some of the faults and 
failings attributed to him. As it is, I cannot erase the image 
engraven on my heart by youthful ignorance and zeal; and I doubt 
his sincerity as little as I doubt the patriotism of Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Manin, or Gambetta. 

Among our friends, in those Gad’s Hill days, were the three 
beautiful Miss Perrys, living at the Hermitage under the care of the 
Bentleys, and a Mrs. and Miss H-——. Nothing more delightful 
could exist as a triad of loveliness than the first-named typical 
“Graces.”’ They were the daughters of “Perry of the Morning 
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Chronicle,” as he was familiarly called, and they had inherited their 
father’s brains and their mother’s beauty. And when grace, vivacity, 
and sweetness come together, where is the flaw? The Bentleys too 
were charming people, and very kind even to the youngest of us, 
still children as we were. Mr. Bentley was a great chess player, and 
once I beat him by the most self-evident fluke. But I was as proud 
of the fact as if it had been a real feat, and proof of skill. 

Mrs. was a woman of a different stamp. She was a strange, 
irreverent, scoffing old woman, who, from a Voltairean kind of uni- 
versal doubt, suddenly got light on the first chapter of Genesis, 
through the illumination of Swedenborgianism. The first chapter 
had staggered her faith, she used to say ; why, I do not quite know; 
but all had become clear to her now, and she was reconciled to its 
mysteries because spiritually enlightened as to their meaning. Her 
conversion and enlightenment had been the work of a moment. 
Nevertheless, she was as cynical and médisante after this conver- 
sion as she had been before. She professed a profound hatred for all 
men ; but we girls suspected her, after the manner of girls, of a deep 
design to “catch” our father, for whom we heard she had had a 
decided tenderness in her young days; and she was phenomenally 
mean and stingy. As years went on, and her daughter passed from 
youth and beauty into more than mature spinsterhood and ill-health 
—she, once so sweet and gentle and always so patient and submissive 
—followed in her mother’s wake—hated man, abhorred children, 
condemned girls, and cared only for dogs, cats, and Solomon, the 
parrot. But when she was young, Miss , who was exceedingly 
lovely, had her full share of admirers and love affairs with the rest. 
Her mother would not let her marry, and ruled her all through her 
life with a rod of iron. Even when she was a woman of fifty, she 
was treated as a child and suspected as a criminal; and the old 
woman, almost helpless by age and infirmities, used to sit in her arm- 
chair, like another Pope or Pagan, and rule her household with that 
same iron rod—despotic, suspicious, unyielding to the last. 

Miss H and a Miss King were painted by Sir William Ross, and 
made a charming picture, though artificial and tant soit peu affected, 
as belonged to the age of the Keepsake and Book of Beauty. Heavens! 
what trash was written to those simpering, swan-necked, be-ringleted 
ideals! We are not always very robust now, but I do not think we 
go into such depths of inanity as they did then; and certainly our 
portraits have more backbone belonging to them than had the 
Medoras and Gulbeyaz’, the Dudis and Donna Julias set forth as 
visible presentments of Byron’s women. Among others, I re- 
member meeting, at the house of a friend, a young artist—who 
afterwards became famous in his own way—dressed in a velvet 
tunic, open at the front, showing a red closed shirt or gilet, with 
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“Fontaine” embroidered in black across the breast. What was 
his special creed, or sect, or folly, I cannot say. I only recollect 
the fact. 

When my father’s five years’ leave of absence came to an end we 
went back to the north, and passed from rich, luxuriant, fruitful 
Gad’s Hill House, the Cobham woods and the Shorne lanes, the gay 
streets of Rochester and the animated va-et-vient of the high road 
before our house, to the hut in desolation of Caldbeck, where the 
society consisted of thirteen pretty girls and a handsome young 
medical man, fresh from Paris, with whom certainly ten out of the 
thirteen fell in love. 

As this is not a connected narrative I make here a sudden leap 
onwards, and from the wild moor and general savagery of Caldbeck, 
pass to active life in London. 

I have written a great deal for the Press, both the daily and 
weekly—few women more, or so much ; but I have never got to the 
back of things— have never seen how the wires were pulled, nor how 
patronage was to be had, nor favouritism secured. I have been straight 
in my own work ; and I have never been patronised. Thus my own 
experience goes to the inefficacy of friendship in the apportionment of 
literary havings. Indeed, it is more than likely that your personal 
intimate will “slate” you the most severely of all your critics, and 
that to call an editor your dear friend in your drawing-room is to 
insure unfavourable treatment in his journal. For the matter of 
that, a weekly journal, owned by an old friend of many years, wrote 
against me what was simply libellous; while another evening paper, 
for which I had done a great deal of work, likened me to a vile woman 
—because, in each case, I was not speculatively “sound” on the 
woman question. Things were different when I was a literary griff. 
The camaraderie of the Press was then of the nature of a close borough, 
and men stood by their own. After I had written my first book I 
received a note from Mr. N. P. Willis, offering to insert in his 
American journal any review of it I myself liked to write. The 
lady, by whose questionable kindness this yet more questionable offer 
of good-will was made, never quite forgave my refusal. I got into 
the same kind of disgrace with another friend by refusing what was 
substantially a bribe, offered me by a famous firm of printers, when 
they found out that I knew the details of a bit of sharp practice of 
which they had been guilty, the straight issue whereof would have 
been the dock of the Old Bailey. They “squared” their victim who 
had made me his confidante, and who, when I next saw him, begged 
me not to speak of the matter. Then they tried to “square” me; 
beseeching me at the same time to keep silent. Though I declined 
to be bribed, I have never mentioned the transaction from that day 
to this. Also, I have never told that other queer little story, which 
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one of our most famous actors would recognise were he to read how, 
once upon a time, there came to a small mountain parsonage near 
Keswick—in answer to the incumbent’s advertisement for a paying 
inmate to share the solitude—a gay young gallant, who lived there 
for a couple of weeks or so in peace and security ; when, miserrimus ! 
one Sunday morning, just before church-time, there drove up to the 
door a light cart, wherein were seated a couple of constables, who 
forthwith arrested the gay gallant, and drove off with him into space 
and the unknown horrors of a prison-cell. I have met more than 
once in society, but have never been introduced to, the now celebrated 
hero of this hitherto unrelated episode ; and I have laughed to myself 
to think how little he suspected that an unknown woman, looking at 
him across the room, was aware of at least the outlines of a youthful 
escapade, bad enough, whatever it was, to include a couple of 
constables and a pair of handcuffs. 

Among other odds things that I have seen and known are more 
than one story of swindlers. I will tell one, of which the chief 
actor is now dead. 

I knew a very pretty young Irish widow, a Mrs. Williams. She 
had married, secretly, her young lover while still under age, and 
when therefore no settlements could be made. He died before he 
reached his majority; and, as his parents were angry with the wedding, 
they refused to assist his widow. Hence, when I knew her, she was 
in the painful position of a pretty woman wanting money and not 
knowing any trade or craft by which to earn it. She tried going on 
the stage, but failed ; literature, and failed ; teaching, but could get no 
pupils. At last she scraped together a little money, with which she 
furnished a house in Connaught Square, and set up a boarding-house 
for ladies. Thus she had the appearance of a well-to-do householder 
in a well-considered neighbourhood. Unluckily for her she met one 
evening at the house of a lady, who did not sift her acquaintances, a 
man who attached himself to her skirts, and never after left them— 
till he had accomplished his design. This man called himself by 
some high-sounding title, which I now forget. He spoke several 
languages; professed himself a universal kind of Christian, neither 
strictly Catholic nor entirely Protestant; gave out that he had great 
mesmeric power—that he could read both the past and the future, 
and compel to his will the most refractory spirit; and, what perhaps 
was more to his purpose, that he had palaces all over world—notably 
in Vienna, Venice, Rome, and Naples. And with all these advantages 
he professed the most ardent attachment to my friend Mrs. Williams ; 
and very soon asked her to marry him. And she, overjoyed, said 
she would, seeing in this man her protector in the great battle which 
was almost too much for her, and her escape from an impecuniosity 
not at all to her liking. 
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One day after their engagement she said to him that she could not 
afford the trousseau fit for his bride. The holder of a high-sounding 
title and the possessor of palaces scattered broadcast over Europe, 
how could she, the poor undowered widow of a minor, find means to 
make herself brave in accordance with his deserts ? Whereupon he 
tore out a blank cheque from a cheque-book, and flung it over to her, 
saying : “ Fill it up with anything under millions.” 

When she refused he pressed her; and the more she refused the 
more he pressed her. At last he narrowed his vague magnificence to a 
definite point, and said: “At least fill it up with five thousand 
pounds.” She still resisted; but this sum gave her a certain solid 
assurance for her airy hopes, for her solicitor went to the bank, and 
found out that, in point of fact, five thousand pounds were lying 
there in the name of this man. After this there could be no hesita- 
tion—no doubt; and they married, and went to Brighton for the 
honeymoon. 

Now begin the mysteries to which I have no solution. I only 
give them as they were told to me. 

Mrs. Williams was one of those nervously alive and sleepless women 
who go to bed at midnight and get up at daybreak. She lived with 
very little sleep; but after her marriage she became extremely som- 
nolent, and was always tumbling to sleep at all hours of the day. 
Her husband laughed at her complaints, and hinted at a tender 
physical cause for her changed condition. He used also to make her 
coffee with his own hands, which was to stimulate and awaken her ; 
but it rather increased than diminished her drowsiness. In the midst 
of this odd state of things, suddenly, one night, appeared a dark, 
swarthy, ill-dressed man, who demanded to see the Baron, as he called 
himself, and who did see him—said Baron visibly disturbed. They 
had a long and angry discussion in a foreign language, of which my 
friend did not know the sound nor could catch a word. After which 
the stranger left; but he came the next day, and the same angry 
scene was repeated. 

Frightened out of her poor wits, already rather damaged by what 
had gone before, my friend besought her husband to deliver his 
soul of the truth, and tell her what all this meant. Whereupon he 
confessed. He said that he was not a Baron, nor the owner of those 
splendid palaces, but the captain of a troop of banditti; that this 
swarthy, ill-dressed man was his lieutenant ; and that the quarrel was 
about her and money. He had come over with that five thousand 
pounds, which he had wanted her to take, to buy arms and ammunition 
for his band. Neglecting to do so, his lieutenant had followed 
him to see what he was about, and had tracked him here, as she 
knew. Then he opened a kind of spring knife, or stiletto, and told 
her that if she ever betrayed him he would put this into her. It 
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made a wound that could not be healed, he added significantly, so 
now she knew what to expect. 

As soon as his back was turned, my poor friend rushed out of the 
house and went up to London, where she put herself under the care 
of her solicitors, who hid her and looked after her. Meanwhile her 
husband the Baron—deposed in favour of the captain of banditti— 
also came to London in search of her. Not finding her, he sold the 
lease of her house, the furniture and all her belongings, and disap- 
peared into the darkness whence he had come. 

When I was in Paris I chanced to read the history of a famous 
escroc just then being tried for his crimes. Among those crimes was 
a small register of thirteen polygamous marriages; the eleventh on 
the list was Elise Williams, Anglaise. He had been a courier and a 
croupier. This was indubitable. Also it was indubitable that he had 
been a swindler of rare audacity and corresponding success. But of 
the real meaning of the money in the bank, the ill-dressed man, the 
quarrel, and why Mrs. Williams went to sleep after her coffee, I know 
nothing. 

Nor have I ever met again either of those two young runaways 
who came to Keswick disguised as two brothers, took a small cottage 
at the Forge, where they lived in absolute concealment, going out 
only at twilight, and earning the character of coiners or criminals of 
some deadly kind. They were only a boy and girl of good social 
condition, who had discounted the marriage ceremony and the leave 
of their respective parents, and who were one day unearthed and 
carried back to London sadder, and—so far as she was concerned— 
sorrowfully wiser than when they came. 

My fortune has never carried me much among the great; but I 
have dined with a king, albeit a king deposed. When Ekbal ood 
Dawlah, the ex-king of Oudh, came over to England to press his 
claims, I was introduced to him by Mr. Hector, who had married a 
dear and charming friend of mine and who had been twenty-six years 
amerchant in Bagdad. Hence it was that, as Mr. Hector’s friend—he 
being also the old King’s—I was included in a famous dinner given 
by Ekbal ood Dawlah at his house in Brompton. It was a dinner 
entirely in the Eastern style, where we sat on the floor and ate with 
our fingers. Mr. Hector was very earnest in impressing on his wife 
and me the most scrupulous attention to two things—to touch nothing 
with our left hands—do we not all remember the men in the Arabian 
Nights whose right hands were wrapped in their cloaks, and who 
thus were obliged to eat with their left ?—and not to soil our fingers 
beyond the first joint. We all sat on cushions on the floor, where 
also the dinner was laid. Sir Henry Layard, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Captain Felix Jones, late Resident at Bushire, and his wife, a pretty 
Chaldean and a Nestorian Christian, Professor Vambéry, and our- 
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selves formed the party. We first had a couche of rice on our plates, 
on which were afterwards placed all the meats of the table. When 
the King wished to honour us, he scooped up some rice and laid it 
with his own hands on the plate designated. Wishing to specially 
honour Mrs. Hector, he made up a ball of rice and put it into her 
mouth. I do not remember the dishes, besides kabobs and pheasants 
dressed to look like pears ; but the food was beyond measure delicious. 
After dinner, gorgeous creatures, dressed in white with bullion fringe 
to their sashes, brought round a basin, rose-water, scented soap, and 
a fringed and embroidered towel; when we all washed our hands and 
were clean. 

Then came the turn of the servants. Though a water-drinker for 
his own part, the King allowed wine—notably champagne—to those 
who liked it. And what struck me as specially royal and fine was, 
that when the servants began their meal he went in and gravely 
served them himself with wine—a bottle of champagne in each 
hand. Mrs. Hector and I were rather out of the run of things, 
for the conversation was carried on in Persian, Hindustan, or Arabic 
indifferently ; and pretty little Mrs. Jones was the only woman 
who could talk with the men. That all sorts of “merry jests” 
were said, perhaps broader than would quite suit English tastes, 
was evident by the faces and the loud laughter of the men. Some- 
times they translated for our benefit, and sometimes they would not ; 
and I never regretted more my ignorance of the environment in which 
I found myself. I remember, too, how Sir Henry Layard teased us— 
all in good-humour—by saying how incomparably more beautiful, 
more attractive altogether, was Mrs. Jones in her Eastern dress and 
Eastern childlike simplicity, than were Western women in their starch 
and stays. This was about the time when Wild Dayral won the 
Derby ; and we, who loved and believed in Layard, looked to the 
fulfilment of the anagrammatic prophecy and hoped that the 
Premiership would some day fall to the second Conqueror of Nineveh. 

Another striking incident took place that evening. Before 
dinner, and while the King was out of the room, Professor 
Vambéry disappeared. Presently there glided in a wretched 
being all in rags and seeming dirt—a gaunt, wild-looking creature, 
who stole in like a shadow and sank down in a noiseless bundle close 
to the wall by the door. When the King came in and saw this fakir, 
he called out in a voice of thunder: “ Who is this dog?” His face 
was really terrible. He drew back with a look of disgust and rage 
that made him like some wild animal rather thana man. When 
Vambéry revealed himself and explained that it was simply a joke, 
his royal wrath a little subsided; but he ordered him to leave the 
room at once, and to have done with such detestable fooling. Had 
he not been restrained by the sense that he was not in his own right 
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here, and might not do as he would, I think he would have struck 
Vambéry in the face and have ordered him off to punishment after- 
wards. Ekbal ood Dawlah was the widower of one wife, and never 
intended to marry again. His wife had been the daughter of Tippoo 
Sahib, and he promised her on her death-bed that he would never 
give her a successor. ‘How could I?” he said tome. ‘ Where 
should I find a woman equal in rank to the daughter of Tippoo 
Sahib?” All the same, he regarded his promise in the same light as 
our own George II. and translated it in the same way. 

I was in Paris when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert came over to 
visit the Emperor and Empress; and I was at the opera on the night 
when they all went there in state. I was in the box on the second 
tier immediately facing the royal box; and I shall never forget my 
impression of these two famous figures in history—Queen Victoria 
and the Empress Eugénie. Woman for woman there was no question 
as to which was the more beautiful. Our Queen has never pretended 
to beauty, and the Empress was one of the loveliest ladies of her time. 
But sovereign for sovereign, the case was different. Something, I 
cannot explain what, gave Victoria the seal and sign of reality. She 
was the true queen. A nameless dignity, ease, consciousness of place 
—the reverse of self-consciousness—stamped her as the one born 
into the purple ; educated on the steps of the throne ; the inheritor by 
right of law ; whose crown was of gold, hall-marked ; whose pearls 
were as old as history. Eugénie, on the contrary, was just a beauti- 
ful actress gracefully performing a part, well-studied and well- 
rendered, but at the best only a part. Her queenhood was not real, 
not intrinsic—it was assumed ; her royal robes were made yesterday 
by awmilliner and had not been inherited ; her crown was of tinsel 
and her jewels were of paste. It was, in a word, the difference 
between the real and the seeming—fact and sham. 

Again, I was in the same box at the opera when Vittorio Emanuele 
was in Paris, and he and the Emperor came there to show themselves. 
The King of Italy came boldly to the front of the box, where he 
stood squarely, facing the house and looking about him. The Emperor 
slid in with a creeping, cat-like step, and slunk behind the curtain, 
sitting down as if to hide himself. The bluff soldierly bearing of the 
Piemontese, his frank bold eyes, and brave, if less than comely face, 
contrasted powerfully with the strange self-effacement, pallid counte- 
nance, and fishy eyes of the Emperor. Once more, there was that 
strange difference between reality and seeming, which made Bona- 
partism show itself for what it was—a mere historical parenthesis 
bracketed in lines of blood; a temple of Juggernaut founded on 
craft, cruelty, and dishonour ; a ghastly idol doomed by its inherent 
worthlessness to rot into the mud of which it had been made from 
the beginning. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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Tue fact that “ Drury Lane” has been known from time immemorial 
as the National Theatre seems to have given a section of the public 
a prescriptive right to interfere in its management, and even to 
dictate to its proprietors and lessees the bill of fare which they 
should provide for its gratification. This benevolent intervention 
has usually taken the form of a more or less imperious demand for 
the exclusive performance at all risks of what its patrons are pleased 
to designate the legitimate drama, and a vigorous attempt to declare 
the intrusion of all other classes of entertainment little less than the 
wanton desecration of a time-honoured shrine. It is difficult to 
define what is meant by this cry for the “ legitimate.” Some would 
limit the application of the term strictly to Shakespeare ; others, 
more liberally inclined, would extend it to any of the standard works 
of the old masters of the stage. The history of Drury Lane for the 
past century and a half is not altogether uninstructive. It may be 
briefly described as a perpetual struggle between the advocates of the 
legitimate and successive generations of managers who have always 
come sooner or later (often, alas! to their cost) to realise the truism 
which Mr. Irving aptly expressed when he said that the drama “ must 
thrive as a business before it can flourish as an art.”” In a word, the 
standing conflict at Drury Lane has been between theatrical theory 
on the one hand, and theatrical practice on the other. 

The annals of Drury Lane commence with the migration, in 1662, 
of Killigrew’s Company, styling themselves the “ King’s Servants,” 
from the neighbourhood of Clare Market to a building which occupied 
the site of the present house. Ten years later their theatre was burned 
to the ground. The event was considered little less than a public 
calamity, and vicars and curates throughout the country were 
employed in collecting by brief a national subscription for the relief 
of the sufferers. Sir Christopher Wren designed the new theatre, 
which was opened in 1674. Asa rule, the managers never seemed 
to have prospered greatly: Rich, the apostle of pantomime, was 
forced to close his doors by order of the Lord Chamberlain ; Cibber 
retired with only a modest competence; while Higmore and Fleetwood 
each lost a fortune. The glorious reign of David Garrick over the 
destinies of Drury Lane extends from 1747 to 1776. It is true that 
he revived Shakespeare and became wealthy, but he was far too able 
a man to immolate himself entirely on the altar of “ the legitimate.” 
It stands on record that he even gave the public the tight-rope dancers 
they wanted, and paid one of them at least, higher wages than the 
combined salaries of the rest of the company. In addition to this he 
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produced many of his own plays, which were written to suit the taste 
of the time, filled successfully the triple ré/e of author, actor, and 
manager, and enjoyed the inestimable privilege of composing his own 
criticisms. These were indeed palmy days for Drury Lane, and David 
Garrick, censured though he was by some of his contemporaries, left 
a magnificent legacy to his successor. It is important, however, to 
remember that this exceptional managerial triumph was achieved in 
a comparatively small theatre, which proved wholly inadequate to 
the ambition of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who pulled it down and 
erected an enormous building on its site, which comprised every 
possible improvement, from a fire-proof iron curtain to a tavern and 
private residence for the employés. In 1809 Sheridan’s structure 
fell a victim to the flames, and the House of Commons considerately 
adjourned to see the sight and allow the unlucky director to complain 
to the bystanders that he was not permitted to warm himself at his 
own fireside. Out of Sheridan’s calamity came the present theatre, 
which was designed by Wyatt, and for which the patrons of the 
drama, with praiseworthy liberality, found more than a quarter of a 
million sterling, undeterred by the fact that the outstanding debts 
amounted to nearly twice as much. 

Its inauguration was auspicious. Byron wrote a prologue for the 
opening night—an occasion which was afterwards immortalised by 
the appearance of the Rejected Addresses. The people came in 
thousands to admire the beautiful lines of the new building with its 
gorgeous decorations, and over £75,000 was taken in the course of some 
two hundred nights. Before the excitement had died away an unpre- 
cedented stroke of good fortune was in store for the shareholders. 
An unknown and hitherto unappreciated country actor entered the 
stage door one evening, with his wig-box in one hand and his 
properties in the other, to leave it at midnight as the famous 
Edmund Kean. For two years at least the lovers of the legitimate 
were satisfied, but the average receipts never came anywhere near 
those of the opening season. The sequel is interesting. Kean con- 
tinued to draw large houses with a series of fresh characters, in 
which he never failed to delight and astonish the town, but at last his 
repertoire was exhausted. The bottom of the list of Shakespeare’s 
acting plays was reached, and the public, having seen him in all his 
parts, clamoured in vain for novelty according to their wont. It was 
Kean in Shakespeare, or rather Kean as Richard ITI. or Shylock, they 
came to see, and not Shakespeare alone. The income of Drury 
Lane fell lower and lower, until a catastrophe could be no longer 
avoided. On a sad Saturday in May, 1818, the committee, repre- 
sented by the Duke of Bedford, Lord Essex, Lord Yarmouth, and 
Mr. Peter Moore, met the actors in the saloon, and made them an 
appeal ad misericordiam to accept a considerable reduction of salary. 
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The blandishments of Lord Yarmouth were in vain, and his threats 
only elicited a sturdy refusal from the company, a member of which 
went so far as to offer the discomfited noblemen pecuniary assistance 
to the extent of £500 from his own pocket. Notwithstanding the 
signal victory of Shakespeare, Kean, and the votaries of “ the legiti- 
mate,” it soon transpired that all the capital of the company was 
expended, and that its debts amounted to the astounding sum of 
£80,000. The noble patrons adjourned the meeting and Drury 
Lane soon closed its doors. The next period of its existence is an 
epoch of litigation, inflammatory placards, recrimination, injunctions, 
and pamphlet warfare. Reduction in the charges of admission were 
proposed and adopted; the price of the pit at once descended from 
4s. to 2s., and “the trial of any experiment, however novel, to 
improve the state of the property” was assiduously advocated. It 
is true that the theatre opened again, but only to court, if possible, a 
still more ignominious disaster. When the announcement of each 
new drama became synonymous with the proclamation of a failure, a 
total change of administration became unavoidable, and the era of 
lessees was restored in the person of Mr. Elliston. 

Drury Lane began to draw once more, but this time it was not with 
undiluted Shakespeare, as in the early days of Kean. The waterfall 
effect in the Cataract of the Ganges attracted its thousands, and has 
attained the high dignity of a special record in Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates. Between 1819 and 1879 Drury Lane can boast of a long 
list of managers. Some, whose names are now almost forgotten, have 
buried their fortunes in the enterprise. Mr. Bunn will be remembered. 
for his silver keys, which admitted the gilded youth of London behind 
the scenes. Mr. Macready put an end to the scandals which dis- 
graced the saloon; but in spite of such magnificent productions as 
Acis and Galatea and King John, he left the theatre a poorer man 
than he entered it. Where Macready failed it was not to be expected 
less talented persons would succeed. 

Theatrical speculators had already come to look on Drury Lane as 
almost a drug in the market. Circus horses had pranced sacrilegiously 
in its precincts, and three administrations had lasted just three weeks, 
when Mr. E. T. Smith, in 1853, managed to secure it at a very low 
rental. Mr. William Beverly about this time invented transforma- 
tion scenes, and his beautiful effects made the annual pantomime the 
sheet anchor of the new manager. The success of the Peep o’ Day at 
the Lyceum persuaded Mr. Edmund Falconer (who like many authors 
before and since fondly imagined that a solitary triumph gave him 
almost oracular authority), that he had a special mission to regenerate 
the drama, and he lent a willing ear to the proposals of Mr. Smith, who 
was anxious to dispose of his lease on conditions favourable to himself. 
A bargain was struck, but Mr. Falconer’s illusions were of short 
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duration. His experience was dearly purchased. Mr. Chatterton 
first became his partner, and then replaced him as sole lessee. Mr. 
Chatterton (wise in his generation) trusted to Mr. Andrew Halliday 
and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who understood the public taste, and catered 
for it accordingly. The Great City, Formosa, Amy Robsart, and 
Ivanhoe drew large houses; and these successes, coupled with the 
burning of Her Majesty’s, which brought the Italian company on 
remunerative terms to fill up the dullest part of the year at Drury 
Lane, the popularity of the Vokes family, and the talents of the leading 
member of that troupe, who admirably united the qualities of a 
clever contortionist and capital comedian, all combined to convert the 
old show into a transitory “ El Dorado.” 

It was not, however, to last. The opera went back to its home in 
the Haymarket; the public, wearying of the Vokes’s, began to want 
some fresh features in the pantomimes; and, to make matters worse, 
tho patrons of the “legitimate ” were as ungrateful for the revival of 
the Winter’s Tale, with Mr. Dillon as Leontes, as they had been 
blind to the beauties of Mr. Halliday’s modernisation of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and the declamatory force of Mr. Anderson in the principal 
réle. History at last once again repeated itself, and another melancholy 
meeting took place in the saloon of Drury Lane. The appeal to the 
tender mercies of the actors to accept a reduced salary met with the 
same result as a like request did some sixty years before; and on a 
dismal evening in February the pantomime-goers from all parts of 
the metropolis found themselves confronted with the comfortless 
announcement, “Theatre closed in consequence of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances.” The proprietors took possession, and the gloomiest 
rumours were current as to the future. The doors remained shut, 
and the speedy absorption of the site in a projected enlargement of 
Covent Garden Market was confidently predicted. It was at this 
juncture that I conceived the bold idea of becoming the lessee of 
Drury Lane. My temerity was, perhaps, not excusable, but I was 
firmly convinced that the theatre might be made what is described, 
in common parlance, “a paying concern;” and having obtained a 
promise of financial support, I answered (not without misgivings) 
the advertisement of the committee for a tenant. My age told 
terribly against me, and the negotiations which ensued were long, 
tedious, and difficult. At last, to the astonishment of everybody, 
the lease in my favour was signed. My best friends only gave me a 
month’s respite from discomfiture ; some of my enemies said I should 
not open at all; while others, more charitably disposed, foretold the 
certain addition of my name to the list of administrators who had 
held sway for a single week. 

Six years have elapsed since then; the prophecies of friends and 
foes alike remain unverified, for my most sanguine hopes have been 
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more than realised. The policy I have pursued at Drury Lane from 
the commencement has undergone no change. It was planned before 
I asked the proprietors for the lease, it was adopted from the time I 
took possession of the theatre, it is maintained to-day. My constant 
aim has been to gauge the taste of the theatre-going public with the 
greatest possible accuracy, and to follow intelligently in the matter of 
dramatic entertainment the unerring law of supply and demand. To 
carry out my programme, certain experiments were necessary. For- 
tunately for me, Mr. George Rignold, fresh from his triumphs in 
America and Australia, decided to revive Henry V. at Drury Lane. 
I let him the theatre. The critics treated him with generosity, but 
a deficit was the result. I thus learned by experience at the outset 
the dangers of the “legitimate.” Blue Beard restored pantomime to 
its old home, and in the following autumn the charming performances 
of Marie Litton in As You Like It fared no better than Henry V. 

By this time I had become more and more convinced that popular 
drama was best suited to the public taste, and the triumph of 
The World proved my surmise to be correct. No such success had 
been scored at Drury Lane for many years; the play was eagerly 
sought for in every country where the English language is spoken, 
and is even now making money for the fortunate purchasers of its 
acting rights. Its strong situations and striking spectacle was, I 
believe, a relief to the great mass of playgoers satiated with the 
ceaseless dialogue and unimpassioned acting of the “ cup and saucer ”’ 
school. They wanted drama, but a powerful class amongst them 
once more clamoured for the “legitimate.” Mr. John McCullough’s 
anxiety to gain in London, on the historical boards of Drury Lane, 
the same successes as had attended his performances in the United 
States, enabled me to make arrangements for the production of 
Virginius and Othello. He reaped golden opinions on all sides, but 
he failed to fill the house. A week after the curtain fell on the last 
representation of Othello, the company of German actors maintained 
by the Duke of Meinengen, and admirably stage managed by Herr 
Ludwig Chronegh, made its appearance in Julius Cesar under the 
personal patronage of the Prince of Wales. The archeological 
knowledge and exquisite taste of the Grand Duke, the wonderful 
mise-en-scene of Herr Chronegh, and the perfect training of every 
class of the actors, excited the most profound sensation. The expert 
handling of the crowds in their most important plays revolutionised 
the functions of the super for the future in this country. Managers 
flocked to Drury Lane along with the general public to learn all 
they could from these talented foreigners. Nevertheless these famous 
classical revivals were, as far as the treasury of Drury Lane is 
concerned, but a magnificent succes d’estime. 

The next drama I placed on the stage was Youth, which crowded 
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the house, and gave a large profit. If my opinion as to the only policy 
possible at Drury Lane needed any further confirmation, I found it 
in the following year in the disasters of the German opera, the cold 
support given to the splendid genius of Madame Ristori, and in the 
delicate flattery administered to me by the imitation of my tactics by 
some of my colleagues. Since then the presence each year in the 
national theatre of Mr. Carl Rosa’s Company has been the only 
tribute I have paid to what is commonly described as high art, and 
I trust that our joint efforts have a little contributed to the increased 
appreciation of English opera in London. 

For the financial success of Drury Lane I am more than ever con- 
vinced that my guiding-star must be wholly and solely the taste of 
those I endeavour to please. If the public at large really wanted to 
see Drury Lane the}home par excellence of the “legitimate” they 
would have given a far more constant support to the various efforts 
of my predecessors and myself in this direction. They have failed 
to do so, and the only inference to be drawn from past events is that 
the demand in question comes rather from the dissatisfied minority 
than from the great mass of British playgoers. Experience is an 
unerring master, and experience teaches precisely what the public 
ask for at Drury Lane. Leaving the ever-popular yearly pantomime 
out of the question, the requirements of an average Drury Lane 
audience are sufficiently clear. They demand a performance which 
must be, above all things, dramatic, full of life, novelty, and move- 
ment; treating, as a rule, of the age in which we live, dealing with 
characters they can sympathise with, and written in a language they 
can easily understand. It must be well mounted, well acted, and 
should appeal rather to the feelings of the public at large than to 
the prejudice of a class. 

The successful drama of to-day must be realistic, for to be realistic 
is to be true to nature, and to be natural is to be artistic. If the 
powerful minority still insists on a national theatre (in their sense of 
the word) at Drury Lane I am ready, nay, more, it will be my 
greatest pleasure, to oblige them, but I am unwilling to ruin myself 
in satisfying their caprice. If they are in earnest a sufficient subsidy 
would render my daily task—the constant gauging of the public taste 
—superfluous; or perhaps they may be influential enough to secure 
the realisation of their hobby at the expense of the State. Iam 
far from treating lightly the wishes of the supporters of the “ legiti- 
mate,” but I desire to indicate the real extent of the demand they 
create. Mr. Irving succeeds admirably in supplying their wants; he 
is the tragedian who seriously commands the attention of London 
audiences, and the dimensions of his theatre are exactly suited to his 
requirements. 

Tragedy, like the town of Brentford, never acknowledged but one 
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king. When Fechter and Phelps played on alternate nights, during 
my father’s management, at the Princess’s, the one filled the house, 
while the other emptied it, although the relative merits of the two 
actors are still a matter of controversy. The limited extent of the 
demand, the success of Mr. Irving, the great space to be filled at 
Drury Lane, and the annual productions of pantomime, are sufficient 
to make any further experiment of the kind, under existing cir- 
cumstances, almost out of the question. 

But I must not for a moment be supposed to admit that the 
modern drama, which the majority prefers to pay for, is either 
missionless or devoid of merit, or that it needs any apology to justify 
the place it now occupies. Lessons of honesty, thrift, and generosity 
may be taught by its means. Men may learn, from what they see 
on the stage, to know one another, and to sympathise with the suf- 
ferings of their fellows. The visitors of the stalls, transported in 
imagination to the homes of the poor, may understand, more forcibly 
than they otherwise would do, the terrible hardships and struggles 
which are constantly undergone, as well as the anguish of the starving 
and the trials of the wronged. On the other hand, the occupants of 
the gallery may realise the fact that masters and employers have 
also their troubles, and that the rich and the powerful have also 
their trials to contend with and their duties to perform. 

Literati and antiquarians may long for Shakespeare, esthetes 
may fail to enjoy alike the jests and glories of pantomime, and 
bishops may denounce the ballet, but the practical and prudent 
theatrical manager will ever learn a lesson from the eventful history 
of Drury Lane, and carefully frame his programme in accordance 
with the tastes of the majority of his paying patrons and the old lew of 
supply and demand. I have, I think, said enough to show that, as a 
matter of fact, the National Theatre during the last few years has, 
on the question of high art production, done something more than 
its share. The material results, however, have been invariably dis- 
couraging. The time may possibly arrive when a change of public 
opinion will justify a revolution in the class of entertainment the 
managers of Drury Lane are called on to furnish. Till then we 
must be content to wait, but the causes which will bring such a state 
of things into existence must arise from the march of education 
and other influences entirely outside the drama, and will not depend, 
at any rate directly, on the theatrical manager, who is, after all, 
only the servant of the public. 

Aveustus Harris. 
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"Qy i0éde, rode 5 adre nde brvwovrac iysipe. 
Tue facts and inferences contained in the present paper wiil be 
novel, and even startling, to many of my readers. Whatever may 
be thought of the success of my argument, I shall hope at least to 
deserve some credit for candour. Being deeply interested in a par- 
ticular method in matters psychological, and believing that this 
method ultimately leads to certain positive results which I hold to 
be of the utmost value, I am nevertheless about to show that this 
very method leads in the first place to certain negative results, which, 
so far as they go—and that is very far—do at least appear directly to 
contravene those very conclusions which I hold as so uniquely im- 
portant. 

The method to which I refer is that of experimental psychology 
in its strictest sense—the attempt to attack the great problems of our 
being not by metaphysical argument, nor by merely introspective 
analysis, but by a.study, as detailed and exact as in any other 
natural science, of all such phenomena of life as have both a psychical 
and a physical aspect. Pre-eminently important for such a science 
is the study of abnormal, and, I may add, of supernormal, mental 
and physical conditions of all kinds. First come the spontaneous 
states ; sleep and dreams, somnambulism, trance, hysteria, automatism, 
alternating consciousness, epilepsy, insanity, death, and dissolution. 
Then parallel with these spontaneous states runs another series of 
induced states; narcotism, hypnotic catalepsy, hypnotic somnambu- 
lism, and the like, which afford, as though by a painless and harmless 
psychical vivisection, an unequalled insight into the mysteries of 
man. Then, again, after studying the machinery thus thrown 
slightly out of gear, after isolating and exaggerating one process 
after another for more convenient scrutiny, we may return to those 
normal states which lie open to our habitual introspection, having 
gained a new power of disentangling each particular thread in the 
complex of mentation, as when the microscopist stains his object 
with a dye that affects one tissue only among several which are 
indiscernibly intermixed. 

This method, though not absolutely novel, is relatively novel. 
In its germ, indeed, it is at least as old as Aristotle, to say nothing 
of those obvious speculations on sleep and dreams which everywhere 
form the rudiments of psychological inquiry. But it is now being 
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revived, after pretty general neglect, in a manner far more systematic 
than was ever possible before, for the simple reason that the advance 
of physiology during the last century has supplied an unprecedented 
quantity of raw material for the psychologist to work up. 

The few men who, like Wundt, are both physiologists and philo- 
sophers, have naturally a leading part in such a task as this. But 
there is much to be done which such men as M. Taine and M. Ribot, 
not themselves practical physiologists, are better fitted to accomplish 
than the professed alienist or the practising physician. There is 
need even of special knowledge in directions other than biological, 
as the tractate of Professor Liégeois, presently to be mentioned, will 
sufficiently show. And, in fine, any student who honestly endeavours 
to assimilate the facts which lie ready to his hand, and to make 
experiments which are within the reach of ordinary intelligence and 
care, has at this juncture a fair prospect of attaining results of per- 
manent value. 

Such, then, is the method of inquiry which will be attempted. 
Next, as to the conclusions to be demonstrated—conclusions which, as 
I have implied, I should deeply regret to have to accept as complete 
or final. My own conviction is that we possess—and can nearly 
prove it—some kind of soul, or spirit, or transcendental self, which 
even in this life occasionally manifests powers beyond the powers 
of our physical organism, and which very probably survives the 
grave. Thus much I am bound in candour to say, lest in what 
follows I should seem to be mystifying the reader, or sailing under 
colours not my own. But I am not going to attempt to prove these 
opinions here;* on the contrary, Iam going to try to show that 
certain strong, almost universal prepossessions, which make for my 
own creed, are in fact unfounded. I believe that I have a true and per- 
manent self, but I shall here maintain that if I have such a self, I 
am certainly not conscious of him, and that, whatever he may be, 
he is at any rate not what I take him for. In other words, the old 
empirical conception of human personality must be analysed into 
its constituent elements before the basis of a scientific doctrine of 
human personality can safely be laid. 

It is plain that if a question of such magnitude as this is to be 
dealt with in a short paper, it must be simplified in all possible ways, 
though at the cost of omitting many points, and of leaving many 
points so stated as to be open to easy attack. And first of all we 
want some kind of definition to start from as embodying the ordinary 
accepted notion of man’s personality. Were this a systematic treatise, 
it would be necessary to discuss definitions of the Ego or Self 

(1) The reader interested in this topic is referred to an article on “ Automatic 


Writing,” in part viii. of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (Tribner), 
and to a forthcoming book entitled Phantasms of the Living. 
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advanced at different times by such various authors as Hume, Mill, 
Spencer, Kant, Schopenhauer, Maine de Biran, Wundt, &c., and 
to indicate the relation which the views here expressed bear to their 
different theories. But this task must be postponed; for the first 
thing needful is to present certain novel facts, with the singular con- 
clusions to which they point, in as clear a light as possible. And 
we need to throw these facts into relief, as it were, upon some 
definition of man’s personality which shall be expressed with care 
and precision, yet shall not bear too marked an impress of any one 
philosophical school. Such a definition I find in what is called the 
Common-sense philosophy of Reid. The passage (from the essay on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man) was published a century ago, but it 
will still, I imagine, express the views of the great bulk of my 
readers. 


‘« The conviction which every man has of his identity, as far back as his 
memory reaches, needs no aid of philosophy to strengthen it; and no philosophy 
can weaken it without first producing some degree of insanity. . . . My per- 
sonal identity, therefore, implies the continued existence of that indivisible 
thing which I call myself. Whatever this self may be, it is something which 
thinks, and deliberates, and resolves, and acts, and suffers. Iam not thought, 
Iam not action, I am not feeling: I am something that thinks, and acts, and 
suffers. My thoughts and actions and feelings change every moment: they 
have no continued, but a successive existence; but that self or J, to which they 
belong, is permanent, and has the same relation to all the succeeding thoughts, 
actions, and feelings which I call mine... .. The identity of a person is a 
perfect identity ; wherever it is real it admits of no degrees ; and it is impossible 
that a person should be in part the same and in part different, because a person 
is a monad, and is not divisible into parts. Identity, when applied to persons, 
has no ambiguity, and admits not of degrees, or of more and less. It is the 
foundation of all rights and obligations, and of all accountableness; and the 
notion of it is fixed and precise.” 


This seems a fair statement of the obvious verdict of introspection, 
of the conclusion to which we come when we regard ourselves as 
complete articles, as the child looks at her doll. But suppose that 
instead of taking ourselves for granted as ready-made articles, we 
look at ourselves not with the child’s but with the dollmaker’s eyes, 
and consider how we could most cheaply be turned out. What are 
the lowest elements, the simplest methods, from which we could 
educe this apparent psychical unity ? 

We start, then, with the single cell of protoplasm, endowed with 
reflex irritability. We attempt a more complex organism by dint of 
mere juxtaposition, attaining first to what is styled a “colonial con- 
sciousness,” where the group of organisms is for locomotive purposes 
a single complexly acting individual, though when united action is 
not required each polyp in the colony is master of his simple self. 
Hence we advance to something like a common brain for the whole 
aggregate, though intellectual errors will at first occur, and the head 
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will eat its own tail if it unfortunately comes in its way. We have 
got here to a state like that of the mad John Henry, who alternately 
boxes his right ear, saying that John is a ruffian, and his left, saying 
that Henry is a fool. We rise higher ; and the organism is definitely 
at unity with itself. But the unity is still a unity of co-ordination, 
not of creation ; it is a unity aggregated from multiplicity, and which 
contains no element deeper than the struggle for existence has evolved 
in it. The cells of my body are mine in the sense that, for their own 
comfort and security, they have agreed to do a great many things at 
the bidding of my brain. But they are servants with a life of their 
own; they can get themselves hypertrophied, so to speak, in the 
kitchen, without my being able to stop them. Does my conscious- 
ness testify that I am a single entity ? This only means that a stable 
eenesthesia exists in me just now; a sufficient number of my nervous 
centres are acting in unison ; I am being governed by a good working 
majority. Give me a blow on the head which silences some leading 
centres, and the rest will split up into “ parliamentary groups,” and 
brawl in delirium or madness. Does memory prove that I was the 
same man last year as now? This only means that my circulation 
has continued steady; the brain’s nutrition has reproduced the 
modifications impressed on it by stimuli in the past. My organism 
is the real basis of my personality; I am still but a colony of cells, 
and the unconscious or unknowable from which my thoughts and 
feelings draw their unity is below my consciousness and not above 
it; it is my protoplasmic substructure, not my transcendental 
goal. 

Such, in rough outline, is the theory of human personality towards 
which psycho-physical inquiry seems at present to point. A meta- 
phor may perhaps help us to picture to ourselves these two alter- 
natives, and the kind of arguments which may be sought to prove or 
disprove either of them. 

Let us suppose that we are looking at a /ight, a luminous appear- 
ance which we cannot closely approach, and that we are discussing 
whether the light proceeds from an incandescent solid body, or 
whether it is a mere shifting luminosity of marsh-gases, a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Our first impression is that the light proceeds from a solid body, 
for the following reasons :— 

(1) The light is brilliant, and has a definite central glow. That is 
to say, in the parable, that our sense of personality is strong, and our 
controlling wi// an unmistakable and definite authority. 

(2) The light is continuous, with certain brief regular intermissions 
only, which we take to be caused by the supply of fresh fuel. That 
is to say, our memory seems a continuous thread, with only the 
regular intermission of sleep, during which we may suppose that 
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fresh energy is being gained, without any real break in the personal 
continuity. 

(3) The light is stationary, and while it lasts its general aspect 
remains much the same, subject to a gradual steady growth when first 
kindled, and ultimately to decline and extinction. 

That is to say, our tastes and character remain pretty much the 
same. ‘The special capacities for pleasure and pain, action and per- 
ception, which characterise each of us, do not change suddenly and 
arbitrarily, but grow with our growth, and slowly alter with our 
decay. 

Now let us see how far these three elements of human personality, 
viz. central will, continuous memory, homogeneous character, retain 
their definiteness when subjected to analytic experiment. And I shall 
here consider one form of experiment alone. I shall treat only of 
the hypnotic state, a condition which affords us (in Professor Beaunis’ 
words), “ une véritable vivisection morale,’”’! but a vivisection, as I have 
already said, which is absolutely painless and harmless—nay, is often 
accompanied by direct benefit to its subject. By thus throwing the 
psychical machinery a little out of gear, by sending all the energy of 
the engine through a few looms arbitrarily selected out of the myriads 
which are habitually at work, we can watch the effects of inhibition 
and exaggeration as applied to limited centres of psychical energy 
which we have no other way of isolating from the confused complexity 
of normal life. Hypnotism? is in its infancy; but any psychology 
which neglects it is superannuated already. 


(1) This view of hypnotism, as above all things @ method of psychological experi- 
ment (rather than as a mere physiological curiosity, or as a therapeutic agency), pervades 
all that Mr. Gurney and I have written on the subject, and was distinctly formulated 
iianarticle in the National Review for July, 1885, now being reprinted in Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, part ix. The modern French school of psycho-physicists 
have also, (M. Richet especially), been tending for some time towards this view, and 
Professor Beaunis has given it explicit expression in an article in the Revue Philosophique 
for July, 1885. Baron du Prel, in his Philosophie der Mystik (Leipsic, 1885), has 
insisted, with much ingenuity and detail, on the lessons derivable from hypnotic or 
spontaneous displacements of the threshold of consciousness. 

(2) I have used the term “ hypnotism” throughout this paper, but [ do not concede 
that the hypnotic phenomena are always produced by mere monotonous stimulation or 
other mechanical causes. I still hold to the view of Cuvier, that there is in some cases 
a specific action of one organism on another, of a kind as yet unknown. This theory 
is gencrally connoted by the term ‘‘mesmerism.’”’ Since the days of Braid there has 
been a tendency to exclude it as unnecessary and even fantastic. Mr. Gurney and I 
stand almost alone among recent writers in adhering to it. Our contention has steadily 
been that no one has as yet advanced experiments numerous or careful enough to dis- 
prove the specific influence in question, and that certain of our own experiments, of 
Esdaile’s, &c., come very near to proving it. It is worthy of note that Dr. Liébeault 
of Nancy, the most experienced of all living hypnotisers, after practising hypnotism for 
twenty-five years on several thousand persons, and writing a treatise against the theory 
of specific influence, has recently convinced himself by still further experiment that 
such specific influence does in some cases exist. (Ztude sur le Zoomagnétisme, par E. 
Liébeault, 1883.) 
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One further word is necessary before I come to the experiments 
themselves. It may be asked whether the French experiments which 
I am about to mention are altogether trustworthy ; whether there 
has not been simulation on the part of the subjects who are credited 
with such extraordinary performances. I will briefly give my reasons 
for crediting the cases which I shall cite. In the first place, I 
have myself at various times obtained results, on subjects well known 
to me, which were altogether analogous to these French cases, though 
less striking and conspicuous. I must recommend this practical 
method of gaining conviction, above all others, to any serious inquirer. 
In the second place, various groups of experiments carefully per- 
formed by committees of the Society for Psychical Research, in which 
I took part, and recorded in our Proceedings, give results which are 
also in harmony with the results of Messrs. Bernheim, Beaunis, &c. 
And in the third place I have, through the kindness of Drs. Charcot, 
Féré, Bernheim, and Liébeault, myself witnessed typical experiments 
at the Salpétriére in Paris, in the Hépital Civil at Nancy, and in 
Dr. Liébeault’s private practice; have been allowed myself to per- 
form experiments (with the aid of Mr. Gurney and Dr. A. T. Myers), 
on the principal subjects whose cases are recorded ; and have in other 
ways satisfied myself that the cases vouched for by Drs. Beaunis, 
Bernheim, Féré, Liébeault, Paul Richer, Charles Richet, and Pro- 
fessor Liégeois, have been recorded with the candour and accuracy 
for which the reputation of these savants is in itself no small 
guarantee." 

I may add that although the validity of the cases has been assailed 
from an d priori point of view by M. Janet and others, I cannot find 
that any competent person who has actually witnessed the experiments 
has expressed any doubt as to their trustworthiness. I am anxious 
that wider attention should be directed to these singular results, and 
further criticisms made. But in the meantime I think that the 
reasons given above justify me in treating them as veritable acquisi- 
tions to science.” 

I begin, then, with the question of the light thrown by hypnotic 
experiments on human /ree-will. The reader will naturally dread 
the revival of so well-worn a controversy. But I venture to promise 

(1) I ought to add that Mr. Gurney and I do not always concur with these savants as to 
the exact interpretation to be placed on the observed phenomena; but this is a different 
and a more technical matter, which need not here be discussed. 

(2) The experiments on which this paper is largely based will be found mainly in 
the following works:—Beaunis: L’expérimentation en psychologie par le somnambulisme 
provoqué; Revue Philosophique, July, August, 1885. Bernheim: De la suggestion 
dans Vétat hypnotique et dans Vétat de veille (1884). Liébeault: Du sommeil et des 
états analogues (1866). Liégeois: De Ja suggestion hypnotique dans ses rapports 
avec le droit civil et le droit criminel (1884). Paul Richer: Traité de U hystéro-épilep- 


sie (2nd Edn., 1885). Charles Richet: L’ homme et I’ intelligence (1883). Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research, vols. i. and ii. (Triibner, 1883, 1885). 
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him something really new, namely a distinct experimental proof that 
my sensation of free choice in the performance of an action is per- 
fectly consistent with the absolute foreknowledge of my action on 
the part of another person, and even with his distinct imposition of 
that action upon me. I begin intentionally with the smallest and 
most trivial cases. And first I take an experiment so common and 
rudimentary that probably many of my readers have seen it tried, 
through its full significance has hardly been realised. 

I partially hypnotise a subject and say to him “ Now you can’t 
open your eyes!” He keeps his eyes shut. ‘“ Now laugh!” He 
laughs. “‘ Now your name is Nebuchadnezzar. Whatis your name ?”’ 
“ Nebuchadnezzar.” I wake him up and say, “ You were hypnotised ; 
you could not help obeying my suggestions.” ‘ Not at all,” he 
replies, “ I did exactly what I pleased. I shut my eyes because I 
was tired of looking at you. I laughed at your absurd belief in your 
own powers. I called myself Nebuchadnezzar merely in order to 
answer you according to your folly.” “ Very good ; you have had your 
joke, but now the joke is over ; you are not to adopt my suggestions 
if you can possibly help it.” ‘ Agreed.” I make some more passes 
and again ask him his name. He is silent, and I press the question. 
“« Nebuchadnezzar,” he slowly and hesitatingly replies. I wake him 
up and ask him why he said this. ‘Oh, when the time came,”’ he 
says, “I thought that I might as well call myself Nebuchadnezzar as 
anything else.” Here we have a confusion of will; the subject could 
not in reality help making the suggested reply; he felt the hyp- 
notiser’s will obsessing him, but yet was just able to maintain a kind 
of awkward half-belief in his own spontaneity. My next example 
shall be a transitional case, extremely trivial, but interesting because 
the subject was able to describe with exactness the mode of upspring- 
ing of the impulse in her mind. I may remark that it is usually more 
difficult to implant these suggestions in a mind which has been well 
educated and is accustomed to self-control. A suggestion which will 
take effect in a heedless, vacant mind, will often be crushed in its birth 
by a habit of repressing inopportune impulses. The subject of the 
present experiment had been many times hypnotised by me and was 
susceptible to suggestions, but she opposed so much subconscious 
resistance to doing anything owtré or unusual that it was hard to hit 
on a suggestion of just the depth of absurdity which her unconscious 
mind would tolerate. 

One day when she was in the hypnotic trance I suggested to her 
that soon after waking she would continue a task on which she was 
engaged with another lady, of colouring a large sketch which included 
some brickwork, and that she would paint the bricks d/ue. I repeated 
once or twice, “ Blue is the prettiest colour for bricks ; you will paint 
them d/ue.” I then woke her, and as usual, she remembered nothing 
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which had been said to her in the trance. Very soon she began to 
paint the diagram, and when she came to the bricks she hesitated 
awhile, and then said to the other lady, “I suppose it would never 
do to paint these bricks blue?” “Why blue?” was the rejoinder. 
“Oh!” was the rather shamefaced explanation, “ it only occurred 
to me that it would look rather nice.” She was then told the true 
origin of this impulse, and she stated that the words “Blue bricks ! 
blue bricks!” had been running in her head, and that the absurd 
notion of how well the colour would look had got such hold of her 
that she could not help making the childish proposal to use the blue 
paint. Here we have a vanishing trace of obsession, a subject feeling 
an apparently spontaneous impulse to perform the act suggested, yet 
just aware of an oddness in the way in which the impulse came. 
Next to this come the cases of complete illusion of free-will, where 
the subject in performing the suggested act is urged by an impulse 
which seems to him quite self-originated, and which he justifies, if 
called on to do so, by some imaginary reason of his own. I again 
intentionally select a case where the suggestion is of an absolutely 
trivial kind. 

Dr. Bernheim suggested to a hypnotised subject in the Nancy 
hospital that when he awoke he would take Dr. X’s. umbrella, open 
it, and walk twice up and down the covered gallery. He woke, took 
the umbrella, and walked as suggested, though with the umbrella shut. 
Asked why he was walking in the gallery, he answered, “ C’est une 
idée ! je me proméne parfois.” ‘“ But why have you taken Dr. X’s. 
umbrella?” ‘Oh, I thought it was my own; I will replace it.” I 
have seen many experiments of this sort, and it is hard to persuade 
the subjects that any mind but their own has started the trivial 
act. 

The advantage of these trivial cases is, that they exhibit the power 
of suggestion pure and simple, without any kind of accompanying 
emotional shock. The idea is placed in the mind as quietly as a seed 
in the ground, and it works itself upwards into visible fulfilment at 
the appointed time with the same tranquil regularity as the springing 
blade in its season. But the infused idea may be of a more startling 
kind. A good subject may be made to do almost anything, and to 
justify the act on any trivial ground which occurs to him at the 
moment. Nor is this influence confined to the period of trance. In 
favourable subjects the command is executed even after the subject 
has been awakened, and appears perfectly normal. Professor Liégeois, 
whose speciality is medical jurisprudence, has taken much pains to 
induce Dr. Liébeault’s patients to commit a number of crimes—as 
murder, theft, perjury, &c., and has made them give him receipts for 
large sums of money which he has never really lent them. I abridge 
a passage from his careful and conscientious tractate. 
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‘‘T have spoken of my friend M. P., a former magistrate. I must accuse 
myself of having endeavoured to get him murdered, and this moreover in the 
presence of the Commissaire Central of Nancy, who witnessed the occurrence. 

‘*I provided myself with a revolver and several cartridges. In order to 
prevent the subject, whom I selected at random from among the five or six . 
somnambules who happened te be at M. Liébeault’s house on that day, from 
supposing that the thing was a joke, I charged one of the barrels and fired it 
off in the garden, showing a card which the ball had pierced. In less than a 
quarter of a minute I suggested to Mme. G. the idea of killing M. P. by a pistol- 
shot. With perfect docility Mme. G. advanced on M. P. and fired at him with the 
revolver. Interrogated immediately by the Commissaire Central, she avowed 
her crime with entire indifference. ‘ She had killed M. P. because she did not like 
him. She knew the consequences. If her life was taken, she would go to the 
next world, like her victim, whom she saw (by hallucination) lying before her, 
bathed in blood. She was asked whether it was not J who had suggested to her 
the idea of the murder. She declared that it was not so—that she alone was 
guilty, and that she would take the consequences.” [It had not been suggested 
to her that her act was due to suggestion. | 


Similarly Mdlle. A. E. (a very amiable young person), was made 
by Professor Liégeois to fire on her own mother with a pistol which 
she had no means of knowing to be unloaded. She was also made to 
accuse herself before a juge d’instruction of having assassinated an 
intimate friend with a knife. When she thus accused herself she 
uppeared to be in a perfectly normal waking state. And even the 
most Jisarre actions, performed under suggestion, Jook perfectly 
spontaneous when the subject carries them out. The action may 
be deferred for hours or days after the suggestion is given. Professor 
Liégeois gave to M. N. a paper of white powder, informing him that 
it was arsenic, and that on his return home he must dissolve it in a 
glass of water and give it to his aunt. Inthe evening a note from 
the aunt arrived as follows: ‘“‘ Madame M. has the honour to inform 
M. Liégeois that the experiment has completely succeeded. Her 
nephew duly presented her with the poison.” 

In this case the culprit entirely forgot his action, and was unwilling 
to believe that he had endeavoured to poison a relative to whom he 
was much attached. 

Experiments like these will produce in the minds of many readers 
a feeling of moral shock and alarm. In the first place, they may 
naturally fear that a power like this may be abused for evil purposes, 
and the subject induced to commit real as well as imaginary crimes. 
And in the second place, they may suspect that even if no actual crime 
is committed, the mere fact of the subjection of the will to temptation 
must leave some stain on the moral nature of the subject who has 
thus acted out a guilty dream. I do not account the first of these 
apprehensions as chimerical, nor the second as squeamish ; nay, I 
consider on the other hand that the advocate of hypnotic experiment 
is bound in candour to exhibit as fully as I have done the grounds for 
moral demur. 
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But, speaking from the experience of those best qualified to 
judge, I feel justified in replying that there is little fear that cases 
like these will ever be more than the harmless curiosities of the 
lecture-room. As regards the danger of the suggestion of real acts 
of crime, it must be remembered in the first place, that Professor 
Liégeois’ subjects were the picked specimens of a sensitive nation, 
and that among thousands of English men and women perhaps not 
one case of similar susceptibility would be found. Again, there is a 
simple precaution which the French experimenters recommend as 
effectual. If a subject feels that he is becoming too sensitive, let him 
get some trustworthy friend to hypnotise him, and to suggest to him 
that no one else will be able todo so. This suggestion, it appears, 
fulfils itself like the rest, and the bane works its own antidote without 
further trouble. 

For my part, especially where a female subject was concerned, I 
should recommend the still further precaution of not allowing any 
one except a trustworthy friend to hypnotise her at all. As to the 
second ground of apprehension, the possible tarnishing of the moral 
sense, or weakening of the moral fibre, by the mere performance, in 
however abnormal a state, of immoral acts, the requisite precautions 
are, I think, very easy to take. In the first place, the subject, unless 
told to remember the acts, will absolutely forget them—always when 
they are performed in the hypnotic trance, and generally when 
(like the poisoning of the aunt) they are performed by the subject 
after he has been awakened from the trance, and in a condition appa- 
rently normal. They remain no more in the subject’s mind than if 
he had read them in a book and forgotten them. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of being smiled at in some quarters as a timorous amateur, 
I should avoid making any suggestion which at all resembled a pos- 
sible temptation of the subject’s waking state. I should not myself 
like to dream of injuring some real personal enemy, but should feel 
no compunction if I dreamt that I had killed the Emperor of China. 
Now when the dutiful and affectionate Mdlle. A. E. shot at her 
mother, it was not like a dream of yielding to a temptation, it was 
like the purely fantastic dream which has no root in the moral nature. 

Professor Liégeois justly urges that his experiments have a prac- 
tical value as showing that in the case of a person charged with some 
odd and motiveless offence, it is worth while to find out by experiment 
whether the act may not have been performed in a somnambulic 
state. In two cases already, persons thus accused have been 
hypnotised on a physician’s suggestion, and it has been proved to 
the satisfaction of the judge that they were irresponsible for the acts 
ascribed to them, which had been performed, without waking inten- 
tion, in a state of spontaneous trance.! 


(1) Annales Médico-psychologiques, 1881, p. 468. Revue Scientifique, December, 1883.] 
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In fine, then, the hypnotic trance, like alcohol, chloroform, and 
other means of acting on the nervous system, can conceivably be 
employed by bad men for bad ends. But this evil is not hard to 
avert, and we shall see, on the other hand, that the trance has, in good 
hands, a moralising efficacy of great value—that it is a means not only 
to the advancement of knowledge, but to the improvement of 
character. 

For the present I must return to the remark briefly made above, 
that the fulfilment of the hypnotic suggestion can be postponed at 
pleasure for days, even for months, after the date when it is made. 
I abridge a characteristic case of Professor Bernheim’s':—“ In the 
month of August I asked 8. (an old soldier) during the trance, ‘On 
what day in the first week of October shall you be at liberty?’ ‘On 
the Wednesday.’ ‘Well, on that day you will call on Dr. Liébault; 
you will find in his room the President of the Republic, who will 
present you with a medal and a pension.’ I said nothing more to 
him on the matter, and on awaking he remembered nothing. On 
October 3, Dr. Liébault wrote to me as follows: ‘S. has just called at 
my house ; he walked straight to my bookcase and made a respectful 
salute ; then I heard him utter the word “ Excellence!” Soon he 
held out his right hand, and answered, “Merci, Excellence!” I asked 
him to whom he was speaking. “Mais, au Président de la République!” 
He turned again to the bookcase and saluted, then went away. 
The witnesses of the scene naturally asked me what that madman was 
doing. I answered that he was not mad, but as reasonable as they 
or I, only another person was acting in him.’ ” 

“T can say,” says Professor Beaunis, “to a hypnotised subject 
during his sleep, ‘In ten days you will do such a thing at such an 
hour,’ and I can write in a sealed letter what I have told him to do. 
At the appointed hour the subject executes the suggestion exactly, 
convinced that he acts thus because he chooses, and that he could 
have acted differently; and yet, if I make him open the letter, he 
finds the deed which he has just done prescribed for him ten days 
beforehand.” 

I can hardly suppose that the mere perusal of a string of anecdotes 
like these will produce much effect on persons who have never them- 
selves seen anything of the kind. But when one has become practi- 
cally familiar with the course of the illusion, when one has seen the 
look of alert interest which accompanies the cinergence of the sug- 
gested idea, in its due time, into waking consciousness, the look of 
eager decision with which the subject carries out the notion which he 
supposes to be so entirely his own, one cannot help feeling that the 
distinction between reflex and voluntary action has become dubious 


(1) De la suggestion, p. 29. 
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indeed. ‘“ A voluntary act,” one is inclined to say, in Ribot’s words, 
‘‘is only a reflex act of the whole organism.” 

Far down at the beginnings of life comes the scrap of protoplasm 
with its power of reacting to certain stimuli—a power whick at first 
seems hardly to suggest anything more than a mere special complexity 
of molecular arrangement. Gradually the power of reaction becomes 
more and more subtle, yet for a long time no one suggests conscious 
will. Then with the higher animals we have the controversy whether 
they are automata or no, whether they have a consciousness compar- 
able to our own. Yet, even assuming that they have consciousness, 
it by no means follows that they have the sensation of free choice. 
It is even doubtful how far children and savages have this sensation. 
Anyone who remembers his early childhood clearly will probably recall 
occasions when he was performing what might have seemed an act of 
choice, but where the subjective sensation was merely of a bewildered 
waiting for some suggestion or impulse from without or within. The 
act of choice, even with many adults, is little more than a pause which 
gives the organism time to respond with an action which is almost as 
manifestly reflex as the knee-jerk after a blow below the patella.’ 
The sense that we are choosing rests, perhaps, on nothing more than 
the degree of attention which the inevitable act requires ; and the 
so-called choice, to use M. Ribot’s phrase once more, is the mere 
verdict of a jury which only declares on which side the preponder- 
ating arguments lie, without itself adding force to any of them. 

Now, in hypnotic suggestion, we actually supply the arguments 
which go to the subject’s inward jury; we actually implant the 
impulses which, sometimes at once, sometimes after a long period of 
incubation, work themselves out inevitably in the appropriate acts. 
Just in proportion to the vigour and distinctness of our suggestion is 
the eagerness and accuracy of the fulfilment on which we can count. 
“ Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” have been debated, 
if we may believe the poets, with somewhat abstract arguments, by 
men and devils since the epoch of the war in heaven. The experi- 
ments above alluded to may not be altogether acceptable to human 
or demonic pride, but they do certainly infuse into the time-worn 
discussion a little freshness and fact. 

I pass on to the light which our experiments throw on the nature 
of memory. And here, perhaps, more strongly than anywhere, 1s 
experimental psychology upsetting the old metaphysical views. How 
many pages have been written to show that the persistence of the one 
thread of memory through all changes is a proof of the true person- 
ality of man! And it used to seem reasonable to admit that there 
was in fact such a continuity of memory—that is, if we ignore the 


(1) I am speaking here of ordinary life; 1 am not discussing what kind of contra- 
impulsive power we can bring to bear in a moral crisis. 
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years before a man has gained his memory and, sometimes, after he 
has lost it, and agree to pass over the fact that he ever either 
sleeps or dreams. But here again, hypnotism has brought into 
prominence a class of facts which used to be cited only as rare 
curiosities. The phenomena of alternating memory—formerly observed 
only in a few cases of accident or disease—are now commonly re- 
produced in normal persons, with every variety of relation between 
the new memory and the old. 

My limits forbid me to enter on this complex topic, on which much 
has been already written." The principal novelty which the skill and 
good fortune of the school of Nancy has enabled them to illustrate 
is the curious state of passage from one train of memory to another 
—the fading away of all recollection of a “suggested” action, 
though that action may have been carried out in apparently complete 
wakefulness. I give an instance from Professor Beaunis ? :— 


‘*Mdlle. A. E. had just arrived at Professor Liébeault’s. As soon as she 
came in I said: ‘In one minute you will go and change the places of the two 
busts (Theirs and Béranger) which are on that bracket.’ At the suggested 
moment she performed the action, and had entirely forgotten it the moment 
after. Mme. H. A., who had come with her, said: ‘I am sure that I should 
not have acted like that.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘in one minute you will take a 
sou from my waistcoat pocket and put it in your pocket.’ When the minute 
was over, after a moment of hesitation, Mme. H. A. rose, put her hand into 
my waistcoat pocket, took out a sou, and pocketed it. Shortly afterwards I 
said to her, ‘ Empty your pocket.’ She looked at me with surprise, but did so, 
and in spreadiug out the contents found the sou, which she looked at for a 
moment, and then put in her purse. ‘ That sou is not yours,’ said a bystander, 
‘you have just taken it from M. Beaunis.’ She could remember nothing 
about this, and was by no means convinced that the sou was not her own.” 


Most persons have observed how easily a dream slips from the 
mind. We wake from an amusing dream, and resolve to repeat it 
at breakfast, but in a few minutes every trace of it has disappeared. 
The case given above is precisely similar. The act performed in 
obedience to suggestion did not in reality belong to the train of 
waking memories, and effected no permanent lodgment among them. 
Although the subject looked perfectly normal, and was normal in all 
other respects, both when the act was suggested and when it was 
performed, that special act was originated by nervous centres still 
affected (in some way at present inexplicable) by previous hypnoti- 
sation. It would be remembered no doubt in a subsequent trance, 
though rejected by the waking current of memory. 

I tried myself an experiment of thissort on Mme. H. A., Dr. Liébeault 
having hypnotised her, on August 31, 1885. I requested him to tell 
her that at seven o’clock that evening she would see me enter her 

(1) See Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. i., p. 222 sqq., 287 sqq. ; 


vol. ii., p. 66 sgg., 282 sgq., &c. 
(2) Revue Philosophique, July, 1885, p. 14. 
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salon, that I would pay her a few compliments, and ask to be intro- 
duced to M. A. if he were present. She was then awoke, and remem- 
bered nothing that had been said. On September 1, Dr. Liébeault’s 
servant was sent on some pretext to call on Mme. A., who imme- 
diately said to her that one of the English gentlemen (describing 
me) had called on her the previous evening at seven. On Septem- 
ber 2 Mme A. came to Dr. Liébeault’s again. I alluded to my 
imaginary visit, at which she looked much astonished, and said that 
she had certainly not seen me. We then asked whether she remem- 
bered the servant’s visit on September 1, but though this visit had 
lasted some time, and had been marked by one or two trifling 
incidents, it had all but entirely faded from Mme. A.’s mind. It 
was still, as it were, a prolongation of the dream; the conversation 
which had kept her thoughts on the hallucinatory incident belonged, in 
fact, rather to the hypnotic than to the normal stream of her existence. 
I then myself hypnotised Mme. A., and asked, “Have you seen 
me since I met you last at Dr. Liébeault’s?” “Certainly; you 
called on me at seven on August 31.’’ “Did any one show me into 
or out of the room?” “No, you walked in alone.” [No servant 
or other person had been ordered to appear in the hallucination, so 
my figure alone was seen.] ‘Was M. A. present?” “No, I was 
alone.” [This was unfortunate, as Mme. A. would certainly have 
introduced the phantasmal visitor to her husband had he been there. | 
“What did I say?” ‘You thanked me very politely for coming to 
Dr. Liébeault’s.” “Do you know that you just now denied that I 
had called?” ‘Impossible ; I remember your visit perfectly well.” 

The hallucinatory visit, it will be observed, was suggested in the 
trance state, though rea/ised in the midst of waking life. It therefore 
belonged properly to the ¢rance-memory, and soon faded from the 
waking memory, like a dream. 

If, however, the hallucination is very strongly impressed, and 
remains long dormant before realisation, it acquires lodgment enough 
in the mind to place it in the train of waking memory. 

I abridge a report made by Professor Beaunis to the lately-founded 
“Société de Psychologie Physiologique,” of which Dr. Charcot is 
President * :— 

“On July 14, 1884, having hypnotised Mdlle. A. E. I made to her the 
following suggestion, which I transcribe from my note made at the time :— 
‘On January 1, 1885, at 10 A.M., you will see me. I shall wish you a happy 
new year, and then disappear.’ 

**On January 1, 1885, I was in Paris. I had not spoken to any one of this 
suggestion. On that same day Mdlle. A. E., at Nancy, related to a friend 


(she has since narrated it to Dr. Liébeault and myself) the following experi- 
ence. At 10 A.M. she was in her room, when she heard a knock at the door. 


(1) See Revue Philosophique, Sept., 1885, p. 330. 
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She said, ‘Come in;’ and to her great surprise saw me come in, and heard me 
wish her a happy new year. I went out again almost instantly, and though 
she looked out of the window to watch me go, she could not see me. She 
remarked also, to her astonishment, that I was in a suit of summer clothes— 
the same, in fact, which I had worn when I had made the suggestion which 
thus worked itself out after an interval of one hundred and seventy-two days.” 

I was anxious to know how far Mdlle. A. E.’s memory of the 
imaginary visit had resisted the proof that it had never taken place. 
I asked her on September 2, “ Do you still imagine that Professor 
Beaunis called on you on January 1?” “ He certainly called on me 
on that morning.” “But you know quite well that he gives you 
hallucinations, and that this was one of them—that he was not even 
in Nancy at the time?” “He certainly called on me,” was again 
the reply ; “that time it was no imagination.” I might as well have 
argued with the heroine of We are Seven. The hallucinatory idea 
had persisted through so long a period of incubation that the waking 
brain had, if I may so say, ended by adopting and assimilating it. 

These brief hints must suffice for the present to indicate that 
memory, as we know it, cannot prove the personality of man. 
“Memory’s record” is not a book on clean paper, which we print 
as we go. It isa parchment palimpsest, on which one recent text 
is fairly legible, but which may show all forms of unknown scrip- 
ture when the right reagents are applied. 

It is, perhaps, not strictly logical to discuss character under a 
separate heading from will and memory. Our character is a collec- 
tion of habits of choice, determined partly by what we are hereditarily 
inclined to do, and partly by what we recollect of the results of pre- 
vious actions. The acquired modifications of our brain represent the 
up-stored memories ; our idiosyncratic reactions to special stimuli 
form, as we have seen, the organic basis of what we call our will. 
Any change in the contents of our memory, or in the sensibility 
of our organism, will be a change in our character too. But the 
effect of hypnotisation in the formation of character needs to be 
dwelt on as a point, no longer of mere speculation, but of practical 
importance. 

The civilised character differs, as we know, from the savage 
character in the gradual triumph of the higher centres of cerebration 
over the lower—of the centres which co-ordinate many ideas and 
memories, with a view to things abstract or remote, over the centres 
which respond to immediate excitations, with a view to the present 
moment’s ease or enjoyment. The moralising process—the avéyou 
anéxovu of the Stoic—is therefore a process of continually strengthened 
inhibitions ; the higher centres learn to “ bear and forbear” when the 
lower centres would fain snatch or rebel. 

Now hypnotism, like education, is mainly a process of inhibition. 
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Can we get the processes to coincide, and make people virtuous by 
hypnotic suggestion ? 

I believe that, to a great extent, we can do this; I believe that we 
can strengthen the brain’s inhibitive power by hypnotism, much as we 
can weaken it by opium or alcohol. 

And before going further, I must distinctly affirm that the hypnotic 
state is not per se a morbid phenomenon. It is no more morbid than 
sleep is morbid, and I hope to show elsewhere that it is in some ways 
even higher than the common sleeping or waking states. We must 
put on one side, moreover, the grotesque anecdotes which I have 
given as showing how far hypnotic susceptibility may go. These 
things are but the experiments made with a new drug, to show its 
dangers and determine its dose, before it is introduced into ordinary 
clinical practice. 

Putting all these dizarreries, then, out of the question, let us first 
observe what is the moral tone of the somnambule when left to him- 
self, as far as possible, without suggestions. In some important 
points it is the precise opposite of the drunken condition. Alcohol, 
apparently by paralysing first the higher inhibitory centres, makes 
men boastful, impure, and quarrelsome. Hypnotisation, apparently by 
a tendency to paralyse lower appetitive centres, produces a contrary 
effect. The increased refinement and the increased cheerfulness of 
the developed somnambule is constantly noticed. It is a moot point 
whether any ‘sleep-waker’ has ever told an untruth;' and, so far as I 
know, no angry or impure gesture has ever shown itself spontaneously 
in the hypnotic state.’ 

We start then, as it seems, from a favourable moral diathesis ; and 
we have next to inquire as to the result—(1) Of often repeated hyp- 
notisation ; (2) Of definite suggestion of a moralising kind. 

The first of these questions is complicated by the effects of hypuo- 
tisation on bodily health, on which I cannot enter here. I will merely 
remark that Mdlle. A. E., so often alluded to, has probably been 
hypnotised oftener than almost anyone living, and that the effect on 
her character seems to have been unmixedly good. I can answer for 
her being now a particularly sensible, cheerful, and kindly person ; 
whereas she is said to have been moody and frivolous before the course 
of hypnotism began. Here, however, there has been coincident 
recovery of health (also ascribed to hypnotism) ; and it is not easy to 
discriminate between the moral and the physical improvement. 


(1) See Professor Beaunis in Revue Philosophique, July, 1885. 

(2) It was long ago remarked by Elliotson and others that the attraction sometimes 
felt by a female subject for her hypnotiser is invariably the feeling of a child, not of a 
woman. Dr. Perronet, of Lyons, who has seen striking instances of this attraction, 
holds that it is a mere reflection of the hypnotiser’s own self-love. ‘ Il jouait mimique- 
ment et phoniquement le drame qui se déroulait au fond de mon inconscient, et dont le 
principal acteur était l'amour de moi-méme.”’"—Du magnétisme animal, p. 20. 
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More definitely provable are the benefits resulting from direct sug- 
gestion—from the persistence, after waking, of some impulse or aver- 
sion inspired in the hypnotic state. It is especially in checking the 
abuse of stimulants that this treatment has proved useful. Char- 
pignon* long ago recorded a case of a woman thus cured of a habit 
of over-indulgence in coffee. Alcohol is, of course, a more serious 
matter, and unfortunately chronic alcoholism renders its victim very 
hard to hypnotise. On the other hand, certain cases where cerebral 
shock has altered the relation of the system to alcohol, afford a 
favourable augury. Thus one of the incidents in the extraordinary 
life-history of V. L. (Dr. Camuset’s case”), was the young drunkard’s 
sudden aversion to alcohol after an attack of hystero-epilepsy. We 
need not, then, be surprised if the effect which may be produced, as 
it were, accidentally, roughly, and unstably, by the shock of disease, 
should also be produced, more gently and permanently, by repeated 
hypnotic suggestion. Professor Beaunis vouches, from his own 
observation, for the following case : °— 

M. D. was a great smoker, and at the same time a great beer- 
drinker. His health was seriously menaced. M. Liébeault hypnotised 
him, and suggested to him that he would smoke no more and drink 
no more beer. The subject followed with docility the programme 
thus traced, and thus attained the result which his family’s remon- 
strances and his own efforts had failed to secure. A few hypnotisa- 
tions and suggestions had been enough to effect it. 

Dr. Perronet * has had a similar case, where he inspired an habitual 
drunkard with a loathing for spirits which had persisted for some 
months at the date of writing. Such suggestions, however, will pro- 
bably require occasional renewal, and Dr. Liébeault gives two cases 
which illustrate this need. A physician, addicted to drink, was 
induced by hypnotic suggestion to abstain for three months ; but the 
taste for drink returned, and he did not visit M. Liébeault again. 
On another occasion an idle boy was taken to this potent moraliser, 
and it was suggested to him that he would henceforth be a model of 
diligence. The boy did actually work hard for some months, by an 
impulsion which he could neither understand nor resist, and rose 
rapidly to the top of his class. But the suggestion wore off, and then 
he obstinately refused to be hypnotised again, having by no means 
relished his involuntary ré/e. His mother was weak enough to let 
him alone. 

This young recalcitrant against hypnotic moralisation (if I may coin 
the phrase), no doubt said to his mother that it was a great shame to 

(1) Physiologie du Magnétisme, p. 238. 

(2) Annales Médico-psychologiques, Jan. 1882. Revue Philosophique, Oct., 1885. 

(3) Revue Philosophique, July, 1885, p. 25. Dr. Richet has successfully used sug- 
gestion to give appetite to an invalid. L’ homme et V intelligence, p. 193. 


(4) Du Magnétisme Animal, p. 40. 
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make a fellow diligent against his will, and that there was no good 
in learning things just because you could not help it. And other 
persons, who “would rather see an Englishman free than see him 
sober,” may be inclined to side with the boy. They will say that 
you cannot get virtue into any man’s head “ by a surgical operation,” 
and that where there is no moral effort there is no improvement worth 
wishing for. I agree with this principle ; but we are here among the 
rudiments of morality, and we need not fear that we shall lead our 
subject on unto perfection without his knowing it. His moral effort 
will have plenty of worlds to conquer even when he is no longer 
tempted to get drunk. 

In its scientific aspect, at any rate, this power of touching the part 
of the brain desired is a forward step of just the kind that we are 
always looking for. We are gradually learning to localise and 
specialise our curative methods; we inspect and inject, if I may so 
say, with arms of precision ; we hit a definite point instead of hurling 
our boluses vaguely at “ the system.” 

Well, here we have a method of cerebral localisation, which— 
whether or not it gives us anatomical indications—is at least on the 
psychical side self-acting and almost infallible. The suggestion once 
made to the hypnotised brain, the brain itself picks out the centres 
which it is desired to stimulate or to inhibit. After what I have 
witnessed of suggestion, I hesitate to impose a limit to this power. I 
do not despair (for instance) of isolating or suspending at pleasure 
the different classes of sensibility—sensory, thermic, tactile, dolorous, 
or even classes more specialised than these. I do not despair of 
dissociating the intellectual from the nutritive—perhaps even from 
the emotional—current of our being, and hushing into the absorp- 
tion of an Archimedes the stomach and spirit of a Carlyle. We hold 
the wand of Hermes, which we have not yet learnt to sway. 

There is, however, no need for prophecy. What has been done 
and is doing is enough to show that here as everywhere the real 
advantage lies in knowing the facts. If we are multiplex beings, let 
us get the advantage of our multiplicity. If we are modifiable by 
circumstance, let us learn to modify ourselves. So long as we pro- 
claim ourselves incompressible atoms, we shall not discover how to deal 
with our molecular structure. Until we confess what we are, we 
shall never become what we may be. 

The task assigned to this essay has now, though briefly and inade- 
quately, been performed. It has been shown that hypnotic experi- 
ments throw new light on the intimate nature of man’s will, memory, 
character; that the flame of personality (to recur to our first 
metaphor), is found on inspection to be neither definite, permanent, 
nor stationary ; but rather that the sense of free-will is shifting and 
illusory, and memory multiplex and discontinuous, and character a 
function of these two variables, and directly modifiable by purely 
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physiological means. We have thus, indeed, the consolation of find- 
ing that hypnotism can not only dissect, but to some extent amend us; 
yet this will seem to most minds a paltry counterpoise to the depress- 
ing view of man’s dignity and destiny which this train of argument 
implies. 

I cannot here enter on the reasons which, as already stated, con- 
vince me that this method of experimental psychology, when carried 
farther, will conduct us not to negative but to positive results of the 
most hopeful kind. It must suffice to say—still in terms of our 
metaphor—that I believe that there 7s an incandescent solid, but that 
that solid is beneath our line of sight. This fact can only be recog- 
nised when the visible flames are examined not only with the tele- 
scope but with the spectroscope ; that is to say, when the phenomena 
of abnormal states are so scrutinised as to discover whether any of 
them are in fact supernormal, transcending the powers of man as 
hitherto known to us, and pointing to a higher stage of evolution. 
One such discovery, that of telepathy, or the transference of thought 
and sensation from mind to mind without the agency of the recog- 
nised organs of sense, has, as I hold, been already achieved. This is 
in itself enough to revolutionise the whole aspect of the problem, and 
to suggest that if so transcendent a capacity be indeed lurking 
among the obscurer and rarer vital phenomena, then the shifting 
phosphorescence which we feared might hang above decay, may in 
truth resemble rather that blaze of turbulent vapours which hides 
and bears witness of the sun. The proof of this, if it comes, must be 
slow in coming. But it has ever been men’s error to lack patience 
where their highest interests were at stake. We hope too proudly, 
despair too decisively, from the half-conscious feeling that questions 
of primary importance must needs be settled one way or the other. 
For my part, I believe that many questions which the religious 
world deems to be already closed in one sense, and the materialistic 
world in the other, are really only just beginning to come within the 
purview of science. I maintain that we are just learning to under- 
stand the first elements of problems which so many preachers have 
solved with a peroration, so many philosophers with a formula, so 
many physiologists with a smile or a sneer. It is, as I hold, to expe- 
rimental psychology, to an analysis whose growing power we can as 
yet hardly realise, that we must look for a slow but incontrovertible 
decision as to whether man be but the transitory crown of earth’s 
fauna, between ice-age and ice-age, between fire and sea; or whether 
it may truly be that his evolution is not a terrestrial evolution alone, 
not bounded by polar solitudes, nor measured by the sun’s march 
through heaven, but making for a vaster future, by inheritance from 
a remoter past. 

Freperic W. H. Myers. 
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THE SCOTCH VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


CoNSIDERABLE curiosity has lately been drawn to the old Scotch 
village community, partly by Mr. Seebohm’s very successful investi- 
gation into the village community of England, and still more by the 
proposal of the Crofters’ Commission to revive the institution, with 
increased powers, in the Northern and Western Highlands. We have 
no means of following its history so far back as Mr. Seebohm has 
followed the history of its English counterpart; but on the other 
hand, we have perhaps better materials for obtaining a complete idea 
of its general features and working. We have the great advantage 
of being able to study it in the life, as it still exists, vigorous and 
undecayed, among forty thousand of our fellow-citizens in the Long 
Island. Then in the Board of Agriculture’s Reports and the old 
Statistical Account we have much information about the characteristics 
of the institution at the end of last century, when it still prevailed 
over the whole Highlands, north, central, and west alike; when it 
was pretty common as far south as Dumbarton and Ayrshire; when 
at least one example of it might be found even in Midlothian, and 
when indeed it had only disappeared from the rest of the Lowlands 
within the memory of the writers of these reports. Finally, we have 
important traces of it at earlier periods in the registers of monastic 
houses that have been published by various learned societies. These, 
however, carry us no farther back than the fourteenth century, and 
by that time two social changes had already occurred which have 
great significance in inquiries into the history of the village com- 
munity system. Serfdom had mostly disappeared, and the tribal 
organization of society had given place to the feudal. Whatever the 
members of village communities were before that time, whether they 
were serfs or whether they were free landowners, they have at all 
events never been either the one or the other since. An impression 
is abroad, indeed, that down to a comparatively recent period—the 
date usually named is the rebellion of 1745—the Highland peasantry 
possessed proprietary rights in the soil they occupied quite as valid 
as the rights of their landlords. This legend has won a singular 
currency, and was lately repeated even by so eminent and practical a 
statesman as Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Inverness, as furnish- 
ing some measure of solid ground for legislation in behalf of the 
crofters. Happily the crofters’ case is too strong and complete on its 
own merits to need going back a hundred and fifty years for a purely 
fictitious support ; for, as a matter of fact, there exists a perfectly over- 
whelming mass of evidence against the supposition in question ; not a 
particle of Scotch evidence has ever been adduced in its favour; and 
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the whole story rests on an analogical argument drawn from the land 
organization which is believed to have prevailed among the Irish Celts 
a thousand years ago, and which their descendants are assumed to have 
carried with them when they crossed over to Scotland. Whether they 
did so, we cannot know, for no authentic records have been left of 
their settlement ; but whatever may have been the case in prehistoric 
times, it is placed beyond all question, by an abundance of docu- 
mentary and printed proofs, that for the last five hundred years the 
Scotch village communities have been communities, not of joint pro- 
prietors, but merely of joint tenants, holding their common farms 
directly of the landlord on lease (of five, seven, nine, and up to nine- 
teen years), and under joint and several responsibility for the rent, 
cultivating their arable on a common plan, grazing their cattle in a 
common herd, and governing their affairs by a court composed of the 
tenants, called a Birley Court, under the presidency of a petty magis- 
trate of their own choice, called in the Lowlands an overman and in 
the Highlands a constable. They had no power to sublet, except a 
house and garden (¢oft) to the cottars, who were the labourers on the 
farm, and of whom there were usually as many as there were tenants. 
But by the side of these joint farms were others held in individual 
tenure, either by the proprietor himself, or by large tacksmen, who 
had power to sublet for agricultural holdings, but their sub-tenants 
were not an organized group. They “ differed from the laird’s small 
tenants,” says Heron, “in having no leases and no connection with 
one another in their tenure.” We shall therefore confine our atten- 
tion to the small joint-tenants. 

Though joint, they were not equal in their participation. One 
might have a twelfth and another a sixth. But they were jointly 
and severally responsible for the whole rent. Pennant found it so in 
Arran in 1772,? and Mr. James Loch represents this as one of the 
most oppressive features of the system which he claims credit for 
having swept away in Sutherland in 1816. “ A certain district,” he 
says, “was let to the whole body of tenants resident in each ‘town,’ 
who bound themselves jointly and severally for the payment of the 
whole rent. . . The amount of the whole rent was settled by the 
factor, which, together with the land, was apportioned by an inquest, 
or jury of elders, among the different occupiers. . . In case default 
was made by any worthless fellow, he was left to do as he liked, and 
the industrious, hard-working, sober man, who had already discharged 
his own rent, was called upon and obliged to pay a portion of that 
due by the idle profligate who escaped. The cruelty and oppression 
occasioned by this mode of proceeding was beyond belief.”* Joint 


(1) View of Hebrides. Edinburgh, 1784, p. 19. 
(2) Pinkerton's Voyages, vol. iii., p. 260. 
(3) Loch, Jinprovements on Estates of Marquis of Stafford. London, 1820, p. 49. 
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responsibility was no doubt introduced as a security for the rent, but 
it was abolished in some parts of the country in the course of agri- 
cultural amelioration. In the Long Island at present the joint- 
tenants are only responsible each for his own separate share. Ure 
tells us that in Dumbartconshire in last century the husbandry was 
still collective, but the leases were always separate; and in the 
“ Register of Cupar Abbey” we find joint responsibility the rule in 
the fifteenth century, but separate responsibility in the sixteenth— 
one of many concessions that seem to have been granted as bribes 
against Protestant propaganda. 

A Scotch farm was called a townland, and consisted of three parts, 
just like the old Teutonic mark—the village or cluster of dwelling- 
houses, the enclosed arable land, and the common grazing-gound 
beyond the farm. 

The houses were usually arranged in an irregular group, but some- 
times, as in Lewis, in a single straight street. Every man was 
separate and complete owner of the house he occupied, for it was 
built by himself, and being built of turf was really movable property. 
It might be not merely re-thatched but actually rebuilt half a dozen 
times in the course of a nineteen years’ lease. To this day the Lewis 
tenantry take off the roofs of their “black houses” every second 
year, and use the materials as top-dressing for their ground ; and in 
Sutherland the walls as well as the roof used to be pulled down once 
in three years, and such of the turf as was at all decayed was thrown 
on the dunghill. The only part of the building that had any per- 
manent value were the rafters and woodwork, and these being cut 
from the forest or dug from the moss by the tenants themselves, were 
considered their private property, and in event of a removal were 
carried to the new farm with the rest of the stock, or bought by the 
proprietor at valuation.’ The tenant had but one house, which was at 
once dwelling and cowshed ; a barn and stackyard were considered 
distinctions of the laird’s and tacksman’s farms, the small tenants 
threshing their corn outside, and storing it, as Pennant found them 
doing in Caithness, in what they called bykes—small thatched beehive 
stacks where, he says, the corn would keep sound for two years. 

The arable of the Scotch townland was always divided into two 
sections, called infield and outfield. This division deserves our atten- 
tion. It prevailed in every county of Scotland without exception, 
and yet seems to have been unknown in England and Ireland. In 
England the village communities of the Middle Ages had already 
adopted the principle of a permanent arable, and laid out their land 
on the three-field or three-course system. In Ireland and Wales, on 
the other hand, they appear to have still adhered to the earlier prac- 
tice of the shifting arable, cropping part of their land till it was 


(1) Loch, Improvements, p. 86. 
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exhausted, and then passing to another part. The peculiarity of the 
Scotch system is that it laid out one section of the farm on one 
of these plans and the rest on the other. The infield is a permanent 
arable under a three-course rotation ; the outfield is a shifting arable, 
part of which was always being cropped till it was exhausted, and 
part always left to recruit under grass. The same division is prac- 
tised in Norway, and it can hardly be accidental that it is known 
there by precisely the same terms, infield and outfield. 

The infield (also called croft) lay next the houses. It received all 
the farmyard manure, and was kept under an unbroken succession of 
grain crops. There was no fallow, as in the English three-course 
system, but a triennial rotation of barley—oats—oats, or barley—oats 
—pease went on perpetually. The barley-field got all the manure. 
The infield was much less than the outfield, except near large towns, 
where manure was easy to procure. It was generally one-third of 
the whole arable, but both Anderson and Keith state that it was only 
one-fifth in Aberdeenshire ; and Headrick says that a Forfarshire 
farm of one hundred acres would have only twenty or twenty-five 
acres of infield. 

The outfield (called in Caithness afterwald) was one-third under 
crop, always oats, and two-thirds under natural grass. Usually 
three successive crops were considered enough to exhaust the fertility 
of the portion under cultivation, and then that portion was deserted 
for another piece. Ure mentions a Dumbarton proverb— 


‘* Tf iand is three years out and three years in, 
*T will keep in good heart till the de’il grows blin’.” 


In some counties, however, a much more elaborate system than 
this was pursued. In Aberdeenshire, for example, the outfield was 
divided, according to Anderson, into two unequal portions. The 
smaller consisted of about one-third, and was called the fau/ds (folds), 
while the larger consisted of about two-thirds, and was called the 
faughs. The faulds were then subdivided into ten parts, five of 
which were under oats, or ought to be, if the land were good, and 
five under natural grass ; one of these passed every year from tillage 
to grass, and one every year passed from grass to tillage. This latter 
field, or shott (shed, division), was surrounded by a turf dyke during 
the year before it was to be tilled, and the cattle were folded in it at 
night, so that the soil might be ¢athed (manured) by them for the 
coming spring. Hence the name, faulds, applied to this part of the 
outfield, because folding was the particular treatment it received. 
The faughs got their name for a like reason. Faughing was the 
treatment practised on them, and faughing meant rib-ploughing them 
the midsummer before they were to be put under crop, é.e. turning 
up a strip of the sward by the plough and letting it fall over on a 
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strip alongside of it which was not touched. The faughs never 
received manure of any sort, and the only preparation of the soil was 
this method of exposing it for a time to the influences of the weather. 
In other respects the faughs were cropped exactly like the faulds, in 
ten divisions, five of which—or often fewer, for it was seldom even 
the third crop repaid the seed—were under oats, and five of them 
under grass. All this, however, is manifestly nothing more than 
an elaborate refinement on the primitive system of a shifting arable. 
Wet patches of the outfield were reserved for hay. 

Let us now see how the arable portion of the farm was parcelled 
among the several tenants. The simplest and most obvious plan for 
joint tenants to adopt in cultivating their fields would seem to be to 
plough, sow, and reap them in common, and then merely divide the 
produce, and this plan was actually practised in some parts of Scot- 
land. Pennant mentions that in Islay there was no distribution of 
individual shares till the crop was reaped and dried in the barnyard, 
and that it was then divided among the tenants in the ratio of their 
rents. Smith mentions the same practice in Galloway,’ and Mr. 
Carmichael says it is still occasionally resorted to in Lewis with 
respect to certain bits of ground, but that it was more common in 
the past than it is now.” The usual practice, however, was to 
apportion the shares at the very beginning of the agricultural 
process, and their apportionment was a most elaborate and intricate 
scheme. I fancy the reason why the simpler and more natural 
arrangement was not adopted sprang from the old difficulty, which 
is one of the thorniest points in the problem of labour everywhere 
still—the difficulty of adjusting the claims of the efficient and indus- 
trious workman and those of the inefficient and indolent. Reason as 
well as nature rebels against suffering the latter to reap where only 
the former had sown, and consequently if justice was to be observed 
at all, there was no alternative left but to make the distribution before 
the labour was expended instead of after. Perhaps men were more 
averse to labour in former times, but at any rate they were found to be 
so prone to shirk their fair share of the work, that to make a commu- 
nistic scheme practicable among them at all, it was necessary to deepen 
the principle of individual responsibility to the very utmost. Dr. Smith, 
in his account of Argyleshire, states that formerly none of the tenants 
would work till all were assembled, the industrious preferring to 
remain idle rather than save the lazy from their share of the labour. 
Hence was adopted what is known in Scotland as the runrig system 
of husbandry. Since the land had to be divided before agricultura} 
operations began, a fair division required that each of the tenants 
should receive his share of all the different qualities of soil the farm 


(1) Smith, Agriculture of Galloway. London, 1810, p. 38. 
(2) Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. iii. p. 381. 
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might contain, and this involved a most complicated process of sub- 
division and assortment. Each of the many fields—three in the 
infield, ten or more in the outfield, the hay meadow, &c.—had to be 
divided into as many equal parts as there were shares in the copart- 
nery, and each of the tenants got as many of those parts as he 
held of shares, Every man had thus his own separate farm to work 
on, but this farm was scattered in innumerable little patches among 
the patches of his neighbours. 

The distribution was made by lot; it affected one-third of the arable 
every year; and it availed for three years. The division was effected— 
it was so in Lewis at least—by means of a rod several yards long; and 
the people observe, says Mr. Carmichael, “as much accuracy in 
measuring their land as a draper does in measuring his cloth. In 
marking the boundary between shares, a turf (¢orc) is dug up and turned 
over along the line of demarcation. The ‘tore’ is then cut along the 
middle and half is taken by the tenant on one side and half by the 
tenant on the other side, in ploughing the subsequent furrow, similar 
care being afterwards exercised in cutting the corn along the furrow.”’* 
The distribution took place in some counties about Michaelmas ; in 
Islay, Pennant states it occurred at Christmas; and in Inverness- 
shire it seems to have been made in spring, for Robertson says, 
“The land was often first-ploughed before any boundaries were left, 
except a furrow between the ridges, and no one knew his own till 
the seed was to be cast into the ground.” Boundaries were then, 
however, marked very precisely. ‘The field was divided by putting 
small branches of trees into the ground to mark off every man’s 
portion before the field was sown.” Pennant mentions that in Arran 
every man had his private mark to his own ridge, as he would have 
his own signature in writing, and the people of St. Kilda gave every 
distinct subdivision a distinct name, calling them generally, it is 
said, after deceased ancestors, and sometimes apparently in a barbarous 
Latin, wherever they picked the Latin up. The lot is the great peace- 
maker and Chief Justice of primitive communities. In St. Kilda they 
distribute the fishing rocks among themselves by lot; and even in so 
apparently indivisible a thing as a boat, each man has assigned him by 
lot his special portion, which he covers with his own bit of turf; 
while in Barra they part in the same way the waste and unmeasured 
ocean itself. They cast lots once a year for the several fishing- 
grounds in the deep sea off their shores. The tendency seems always 
towards the conversion of common into individual possession, and as 
soon as men have accumulated capital enough to be able to work 
independently of one another, collective ownership disappears and 
complete private property takes its place. Common property is 


(1) Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. iii. p. 381. 
(2) Inverness-shire, p. 335. 
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always a necessity of circumstances; individual property is the con- 
stant aim and effort of reason. 

The raison d'etre of runrig husbandry is an economical one. 
People resorted to collective husbandry merely because they had not 
capital enough for individual, and they intermixed their plots runrig 
fashion, because that seemed to furnish the most equitable system of 
adjusting individual rights and responsibilities. Agricultural opera- 
tions were much more expensive in proportion to their efficiency than 
they are now. Ploughing, for example, was something of a function. 
It took eight or twelve oxen to draw the plough. Twelve were still 
the rule in some parts of Aberdeenshire at the close of last century ; 
for Keith says it was a common toast at agricultural dinners, “The 
farmers of Garioch, with four times three.”’ Then three men at least 
were required to guide the plough—the driver or gadman, who 
pricked on the cattle with a goad, the ploughman who held the stilts, 
and the furrowman, who walked backwards at the head of the leading 
oxen and guided the share clear of stones. Children sometimes 
followed picking out weeds. In Uist five men and five horses went 
to a plough. Now few single farmers were in those days rich enough 
to furnish all this stock and labour; hence the necessity for co-opera- 
tion. They bought a plough between them, furnished an ox a-piece 
to work it, or one furnished an ox and another a plough and took 
turns about at the labour. 

When the arable was distributed and every man knew his own, he 
was not yet allowed to proceed with its cultivation at his pleasure. 
He was not permitted to sow his seed till all the others were ready, 
nor to delay sowing it thereafter. It was essential that there should 
be one seed-time and one harvest-time over the whole farm, because 
before the seed was laid the stubble-land was common to all, and 
after the crop was reaped it became common again. The whole 
range of the farm was common between harvest and seed-time, the 
arable was severalty between seed-time and harvest. When the seed 
was sown in the end of May or first of June, the next business was 
to repair the dyke, each doing his share; and after the crop was 
reaped and lodged about Michaelmas, the dyke was broken down 
here and there and the cattle were allowed to move freely from the 
out-town pasture to the stubble or in-town grass. If one man was 
behind with his harvest, the effect would be to keep the cattle of the 
others so much longer off the stubble. 

So far of the enclosed part of the farm; now as to the hill grazing 
outside. This was of course undivided, but still the enjoyment of it 
was rigorously apportioned among the several tenants in the ratio of 
their share of the arable, or what is practically the same thing, of 
the rent. The amount of stock the pasture was capable of sustaining 
was first definitely fixed, and then every tenant was allowed to send 
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to the common herd a number of head equivalent to his share in the 
farm. This process of stinting was known in Scotland as sowming 
and rouming. Soum is the English sum, and roum is room; a tilled 
field was called in Scotland a room, and a farm a farm-room. So that 
the principle of distribution was that a tenant was entitled to sowm 
in the ratio of his rowm—the same principle as prevails in Uri, in 
Switzerland, where one is allowed to graze in summer as many head 
as he can keep in winter. There were probably two soumings in the 
year, one in spring on the capacity of the farm for summer grazing, 
and another in autumn on its capacity of wintering. In Lewis 
there seems to have been more. Mr. Carmichael says, the souming 
was amended at Lammas, before the first markets, and re-amended at 
Hallowtide, after the last markets of the year. In arranging the 
details of the souming, different customs prevailed in different dis- 
tricts as to equalising the different species of animals. The common 
rule was to take the cow as a unit, a normal soum, and to count four 
sheep as equivalent to one cow, and two cows to one horse. A horse 
was therefore known as two soums. The tenant might make up his 
soums from any species he chose, only when all was told they must 
not exceed the number of sowms his share in the arable entitled him 
to keep. One tenant might keep an overstock if another had an 
understock, but in that case he must pay the latter for that share of 
the grazing. He was also allowed to keep a temporary overstock on 
paying for the extra grazing at valuation, and this payment went to 
the common fund of the community, reserved for the purchase of 
bulls and rams, and the like. Besides the pasturage outside the 
town dyke, each Highland township had a summer pasturage some 
miles away—the shealing, the exact counterpart of the Swiss chdlet 
and the Norwegian seater, to which the whole community migrated 
with their families and cattle for a few months in the summer, and 
where they prepared their cheese and butter for the winter. This 
pasturage was stinted exactly like the other. 

We come now to an important branch of the subject, the govern- 
ment of the old village community. For a group of joint tenants 
living in a separate community, with their own dependants, and cul- 
tivating their common holding on a complicated plan like that which 
has just been described, nature herself prepares a particular organi- 
zation. The joint tenants constitute a ready-made board of manage- 
ment, and a board of management making and administering a system 
of precise if petty bye-laws, necessarily assumes the form and function 
of a public council, a miniature executive, judiciary, and legislature. 
The Scotch Birley Court was exactly such a council, composed of the 
tenants, and presided over by an Overman, who was elected by them- 
selves, but was invested with authority by the proprietor, because the 
ultimate sanction by which his decisions were enforced was the evic- 
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tion of any disobedient tenant. The tenants were sworn to obey him. 
A standing clause in every lease on the Cupar Abbey estates is that 
the tenants give their “ grete aith ” (great oath) on the “holy evan- 
gelis, to obei the ourman (overman) quhilk the Abbot assigns for 
kepyn gud and suet nychtburhed (good and sweet neighbourhood), 
and their common profit.””* The labourers on the farm, who held 
from two to three acres each “in cottary,” i.e. in cottar tenure, under 
different conditions of agricultural treatment from those prescribed 
for “ husbandmen,” were also bound to obey the overman, and so was 
the miller, though he had a separate tack for his mill. The overman 
is said to be assigned by the abbot, but he is mentioned as being 
chosen by the tenants themselves. For example, in the lease of the 
farm of Cowbyre, which was let in 1473 to nine tenants jointly for 
all the days of their lives, one of the clauses runs: “ And for kepyn 
and guvernans of the town in the common profit of it tha sal hafe ane 
ourman chosyn amang themself, after the statut of our court, that gud 
nychtburyt be kepit.”? In Lewis at present the corresponding 
functionary, who is called there the constable, and sometimes the 
Just One, is elected by the tenants, and also appointed by the pro- 
prietor. Sometimes two are appointed, one by the proprietor and 
one by the tenants, but that is unusual.? The office is considered one 
of much responsibility, so that it is occasionally difficult to get one to 
accept it, and the choice has to be made by lot. Mr. Carmichael 
makes no mention of any oath of obedience being taken, but the 
ceremony of institution into the office is one of great solemnity. 
“The crofter having been appointed constable, takes off his shoes 
and stockings, and, uncovering his head, he bows reverently low, and 
promises, in presence of heaven and earth, in presence of God and of 
man, that he will be faithful to his trust. In some places the elected 
constable takes up a handful of earth instead of uncovering his feet. 
The object is the same, to emphasise, by bodily contact with the earth, 
that he is conscious of being made of earth, to which he returns.” * 
He is paid both by proprietor and by people—by the former in 
money, and by the latter in hill-grazing, or a share of the tillage. 
Mr. Buchan, whose “ Description of St. Kilda” was published in 
1741, mentions that the constable of that island—called there the 
maire—had been at one time elected by the people alone, but was 
now nominated by the factor or steward, and got for his work 
a certain amount of land from the proprietor rent-free. But 
he received likewise an omer of barley from every family in the 
island annually, and was expected to represent and plead their 
case before the steward ; in fact he was bound to plead it stren- 
uously up to the point where the steward lost patience, and gave 


(1) Register of Cupar Abbey, vol. i. pp. 177, 181, 183, &c. (2) Ibid, p. 173. 
(3) Mr. Carmichael’s statement in Appendix to Crofters’ Commission Report. 
4) Ibid. 
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him three blows on the head with a cudgel. Martin once asked 
the maire what would happen if the steward gave him only one 
blow, and the answer was that the inhabitants would not be satisfied 
with any inferior evidence of the urgency of his representations than 
that the steward was so much irritated by them as to give him a 
second or a third blow. Martin received the same account of the 
matter from the steward. In the Cupar Abbey registers we find 
cases of the overman’s salary. The farm of Wester Drum, in the 
parish of Bendochy, was let in 1473 to Gilchrist of Mallas, and two 
other tenants, and though there were only three tenants the usual 
provision was made for “good neighbourhood.” The tack runs: 
“ And Gilchryst forsaid sal be officier, ourman, and governor of the 
town, at gud revyl (rule) and profitable nichtburhed be kepit amangis 
them, swa (so) that quhotsumevir (whatsoever) he be of the tenandis 
forsade that beis frawart and wil nocht kep gud nychtburhed, sal 
tyne (lose) his tak and wsche (leave) the gronde, and pay ane unlaw 
(fine) to the abba.” This is the only instance of a particular tenant 
being actually named overman in the lease; and he received for his 
service as such the sum of 6s. 8d. Scots from the abbot, (i. 197). 
It will be observed that his authority is enforced by the liability of 
the refractory tenant to ejectment. 

The duties of a constable or overman are those of a farm-manager, 
an arbiter and appraiser, and a petty magistrate combined. He 
superintends the division of the arable, the ‘‘ souming ”’ of the pasture, 
the distribution of the peat-moss, the exaction from each tenant of 
his quota of labour on farm roads, the engagement of the common 
herdsman and shepherd, the collection from the tenants of the wages 
of these servants, the erection of the dyke, the distribution of the sea- 
weed, the “rounding of the townland,” #.e. its night-watching, taken 
in turns by each; the settlement of all questions of damage and 
trespass, and, in fact, of disputes of any kind, and the investigation 
and punishment of all offences against the bye-laws of the farm- 
town. Punishment generally took the form of fines, though at least 
one instance of imprisonment and the “jougs”’ will be presently 
mentioned ; and the fines went into a common fund. Even in cases 
of trespass the offence had a public character. The offender was 
fined, though no damage was actually done ; and when damage was 
done the amount of the damage was exacted, but did not go to the 
suffering party, but along with the fine to the common fund. In St. 
Kilda the maire baptized the children in the absence of the minister, 
and married the young couples, making them swear on his dirk and 
the crucifix. 

Such was the functionary who, under the name of birlieman or 
birlie bailie, played a part of high renown in the agricultural com- 
munity of Scotland under the Stuarts. The Scotch birlieman of last 
century was merely a professional valuator, and there was usually one 
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or two on every estate ; but he was no longer, like his predecessors, head 
of a township, or president of a Birley Court, or administrator of a vil- 
lage code of the bye-laws with which his name is connected. The word 
birleyman, spelt also burlieman, birlawman, byrlawman, and otherwise, 
is derived from byr, the Scandinavian for township, and /awman, a jus- 
tice, and is, as Professor Skeat points out, the exact equivalent of the 
Icelandic botjarlégmadr, a town-justice. The name is not uncommon 
in England, but few memorials remain there of the Birley Court ; in 
Scotland these are more numerous. It was a court for devising and 
enforcing the rules of good neighbourhood. It was held weekly. In 
1480 Alexander Sandris got a tack from the Abbot of Cupar of the 
east half of the farm of Nether Muirtown, and one of the requirements 
of the lease is that “‘owkly (weekly) he and his nychtburis sal halde 
a byrlay courte amang themself, for common profit of the toun and 
correcioun of al foutis” (faults) (Register, i. 230). In the lease of the 
farm of Cowbyre the tenants are directed to choose an overman, so that 
“quhen ony faut fallis it be oukly (weekly) refurmyt and correkyt ” 
(i. 173). The Birley Courts of Crawford and Galashiels—to be 
presently mentioned—were also held weekly. In Lewis at the 
present day the meetings are called only as occasion arises; they 
are termed Nabac (a neighbours’ meeting). They are now generally 
held at night in one of the houses, but if held during the day they take 
place on the “ council-hill,” or, in some cases, at the “ council-stone.”’ 
In the Lowlands, too, they were held at a village knoll. It is mentioned 
in the New Statistical Account of Scotland that at Whitsome, in Ber- 
wickshire, there used to be a kind of mound called the Birlie Knowe. 
The court met sometimes, however, at the village cross; as, for 
example, at Galashiels,’ and Yester, in East Lothian.” 

At the meeting in Lewis the constable sits with his face to the 
east, and if division of opinion occurs “the subject is decided by 
vote.”” Those who approve go sunwise to the south and to the right 
of the official presiding, while those who disapprove go sunwise to 
the north and to the left of the representative. Should the votes be 
equal, lots are drawn three times, the two times carrying against the 
one time. If aman holds out against his neighbours—perhaps alone 
faithful among the faithless—he is reproached as Am un aghaed pobuill 
(‘one against people ’’), or is derisively addressed as “ goat-tooth.” ® 

So far of the Birley Court in the community of tenants. But we 
have several instances of the institution having apparently advanced a 
stage or two in dignity, and appearing as an embryo burgh-councilof 
feuars or freeholders. One of the best examples of this is the village of 
Crawford, in Lanarkshire, which was down till the present century the 
property of twenty feuars, and which had at one time a baron bailie, 


(1) Chambers, Picture of Scotland, vol. i. p. 136. 
(2) New Statistical Account, vol. ii. p. 166. 
(3) Carmichael, in Skene, vol. iii. p. 391. 
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but in 1792 was governed by its Birley Court alone. The following 
account of it is given in Sir J. Sinclair’s Statistical Account published 
in that year (iv. 512) :— 

‘‘This town, for such is the name it goes by, consists of above twenty freedoms, 
which till within these fifteen years were in the form of runrig. These freedoms 
were not freeholds. They were all holden of superiors, either of the Crawfords 
or Douglases. Besides the masters of those freedoms, who were called lairds 
and their wives ladies, there was a subordinate rank, who feued ground for a 
house and yard. Each freedom consisted of four or five acres of croft land, 
parcelled out in all the different parts of the town, with the privilege of keeping 
a certain number of sheep, cows, and horses on the hill or common pasture. 
This little republic was governed by a Birley Court, in which every proprietor 
of a freedom had a vote. Ifthe proprietor resided not in the place, his tenant 
voted for him. The great business of the court was to determine the proportion 
and number of sheep, cows, and horses which the respective proprietors should 
keep on the common pasture. As there was but little subordination in the 
court, it was remarkable for nothing so much as the noise that attended its 
deliberations. From the court, that was held weekly, the members adjourned 
to an alehouse. The bills at the alehouse were not called above once or 
twice a year, namely when some sheep or a cow had been sold and payment 
received,” 


Now here we have a very typical example of the primitive Birley 
Court. It is composed of all the occupiers of the joint farms. If 
one of the proprietors let his share in the farm, the tenant sat in 
the Birley Court; and proprietors who had no interest in the farm, 
but owned only a house and garden in the village, had no seat there 
at all. The feuars themselves had been in olden times tenants before 
they were feuars. The rentallers, portioners, feuars, and kindly 
tenants, who were so numerous in Scotland in the last century, had 
for the most part grown out of a previous condition of simple tenancy. 
In some cases this transition had been made at the instance of the 
landlord, in others by purchase on the part of the tenant. In the 
sixteenth century Lord Colville divided four-fifths of the arable land 
of Tillicoultry parish into forty feus of about thirty Scotch acres each, 
and in 1605 the Argyll family dealt in the same way with the whole 
parish of Dollar, and most of the parish of Muckart. On the other 
hand, the tenants of monasteries often bought their farms at the 
dissolution of those establishments. The farms of Cupargrange and 
Aberbothrie, on the Cupar Abbey Estate, which were occupied by 
twelve and eight tenants respectively before the Reformation, were in 
the end of last century occupied by twelve and eight co-proprietors 
respectively, and occupied still on the runrig system." 

Yester, in Haddington, was made a baronial burgh, and the feuars 
met every two or three years to choose two bailies and a committee of 
five, by whom the affairs of the village were managed. The Marquis 
of Tweeddale’s factor, as baron-bailie of the whole estate, seems to 
have been ex officio chairman; at any rate he had a seat in the 
court. The writer in the New Statistical Account says that— 


(1) Sinclair’s Statistical Account, Parish of Bendochy. 
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‘*The factor and the two bailies chosen by the feuars met three times a year 
at the Cross to settle disputes and try delinquents. The existence of this 
court, which is called a Birla or Boorlaw Court, and only discontinued to exist 
forty, years ago (i.e. about 1801), accounts for the following characteristic 
passage in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account :—‘ There is not one lawyer or 
attorney in the whole parish, and the people make it their study to keep their 
affairs as much as possible out of the hands of such men.’ The Boorlaw Court 
had a constable to enforce their orders, and this functionary still remains in 
office. The punishment usually inflicted by the court for misdemeanour was a 
night’s confinement in the Black Hole, or the jougs of the tron. The jougs 
were pieces of wood fastened round the neck of the culprit and attached to an 
upright post which still stands in the centre of the village, and is used for 
weighing goods at the fairs. Here the culprit stood in a sort of pillory exposed 
to the taunts and missiles of the villagers.” (N.S. A., ii. 166.) 


Here we have a village council of seven feuars, and a bailie court 
of two feuars and the factor. The latter alone is known as the Birlie 
Court. 

The case of Prestwick, in Ayrshire, is somewhat different from 
these. The freemen called themselves barons, like the citizens of 
London long ago. They numbered thirty-six, and possessed between 
them 1,000 acres of land, partly arable, partly common. Each of 
them had his lot of arable and his right to pasture a specified number 
of sheep or cattle on the common. ‘The lots were redistributed by 
drawing for them after a certain number of years, and no one was 
allowed to sell his property without the consent of the community. 
Every freeman was a member of the court of the burgh, and 
every man was a freeman who owned and occupied one of the lots 
alluded to. The town was governed by a chancellor and two bailies, 
the bailies being elected annually and the chancellor for two or 
more years. They could order a freeman to prison, but they could 
not close the door after him ; only if he ventured out before he was 
regularly liberated he forfeited his freemanship. There was apparently 
no special representative council, but just the court of the whole 
freemen, and it met four times a year. The chancellor was called 
provost in last century; but his original designation was for centuries 
ourisman, oversman—the old name, as we have seen, of the head of 
the agricultural villages on the Cupar Abbey estates. The earliest 
appointments mentioned in the burgh records were made for life at 
a court of the “haile communite,” and “they gave ilk ane severally 
their grat aithes to be lele and true to him,” exactly as was done on 
the Cupar property (Records of Prestwick, p. 25, p. xvii.). 

The case of Lauder need not be described, as it has been dealt with 
completely by Sir Henry Maine, and I have no space at present to 
enter on the cases of Newton-on-Ayr, Kilmaurs, Elgin, Wigtown, 
Lochmaben, and others, or even of the udallers of Orkney and Shet- 
land. Nor can I attempt to discuss the economical value of the vil- 
lage community as a form of agricultural occupation, of which very 
different opinions have been expressed. JoHn Rae. 
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T1L:. within a very recent period, among the many suffering poor 
and outcasts in this country there were none whose condition was 
more pitiable and more hopeless than that of the fallen women 
of our large towns. Such women, deserted by the men who had 
ruined them, abandoned by friends and relations, seemed to have no 
prospect but residence in the workhouse for the rest of their lives. 
In those days it was not the fashion to hold out the hand of fellowship 
to the misguided. No repentance, however long, painful, or sincere, 
could expiate the fault, and, therefore, when a woman wandered from 
the path of virtue, the door of society was relentlessly barred against 
her, and over the portals of the new home and life she entered 
were inscribed the words, ‘All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
No matter how great the sacrifice she was prepared to make, no 
one would engage a fallen girl to fill even the most menial place as 
a domestic servant; and among those trades where female labour was 
employed a girl known to have taken a false step stood little chance 
of getting employment. Every outlet in this country was closed, and 
as all the emigration agencies to the colonies were strict in inquiries 
as to the respectability and the past life of intending female emigrants, 
it was impossible, by sending a woman to a new country where her 
fault was unknown, however truly convinced those interested in her 
might be of her repentance, to help her. Unless, therefore, a 
woman’s relations were willing to receive her back, and assist her 
in supporting herself and her child, the workhouse was her only 
refuge; and to those who knew anything of the condition of the 
workhouse, such an alternative was almost as bad as leaving her 
to the struggle of an attempt to obtain the means of subsistence 
elsewhere. In the workhouse, until her child was old enough to 
be weaned, she was allowed to keep it with her, or rather to live 
in the nursery with it. Generally the workhouse nursery was a 
long, low, ill-ventilated room at the top of the house, where the 
children and mothers passed the day, had their meals, and slept at 
night. It was full of crying, suffering children, some with mothers 
to attend to them and some without, the latter given to the care of 
some of the inmat2s who looked after them in addition to their own 
children. Many of the children were sickly, diseased creatures, and as 
such while they lived poisoned the air and infected everything with 
which they came in contact, so that the more healthy children grew up 
pale, thin, and miserable likewise. The workhouse nursery combined 
all the worst influences that could be brought to bear on a fallen 
VOL. XXXVIII. N.S. Zz 
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woman. She passed her life without any discipline or moral train- 
ing; she lived in an atmosphere as bad physically as morally, and 
her child was a source of weariness to her, as its little ailments 
required her constant attention and care. The conversation and 
tone of the whole place tended to completely degrade a character 
already sufficiently low. Even the natural love for her child was 
exposed to tests that tried it sorely, and she left the nursery for the 
more active life of a permanent inmate of the workhouse, fully pre- 
pared to imbibe the poison which an experience of ordinary work- 
house life would be too likely to impart. 

Few more heart-rending sights can be conceived than the nursery 
of a large metropolitan workhouse used to present. Fifty or sixty 
children, from a month to three years old, the majority of whom 
were wan, ill, and unhealthy, with the careworn expression of old 
people, or the wistful look of great suffering, were a spectacle not easily 
to be effaced from memory. There was nothing to relieve the cheer- 
lessness of the room. In one corner were two or three little cots 
with suffering or dying babies, left alone in their last moments, 
with no loving mother or nurse to do what tenderness could to ease 
their pain; and, saddest, perhaps, of all, was the long row of little 
low chairs, into which were strapped five or six children, who were 
old enough to sit up, but not strong enough to walk, and who with 
eager little eyes looked for some one to lift them out and give them 
the much-longed-for jump or walk round the room. From this 
preparatory stage of the workhouse life, where no attempt was ever 
made to foster the maternal love, the woman, at the end of a year or 
two, was sent on into the body of the workhouse, to be put to such 
work as she was found fitted for, either in the kitchen or laundry. 
Life in the ordinary wards of a workhouse was as fruitful of evil as 
life in the nursery. 

Many able-bodied inmates of the workhouse were fallen women, 
who, having no friends willing to assist them, and no other means of 
subsistence, were constrained to rely upon the parish during the 
remainder of their lives. The majority, but for their one sin, were 
harmless enough and contented to accept the only existence open to 
them. Among them, however, from time to time, came many of the 
more hardened and abandoned of the class to which they belonged— 
women from the very lowest ranks, who from want, disease, or drink 
were too low for almost any hospital treatment, and were driven for a 
season to seek the shelter of the workhouse. Their stay was not perma- 
nent nor long, but of quite sufficient duration to work an amount of evil 
that is difficult to calculate. However strict the discipline or perfect 
the management of any workhouse, it would be impossible to separate 
in its daily life the more degraded from the less degraded of its 


inmates. There is no machinery for doing so, and in a large institu- 
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tion, with its hundreds or thousands of inmates, such an arrangement 
would be out of the question. Therefore, in their daily life, in their 
sleeping and living rooms, the worst women were brought into hourly 
contact with some of the young girls from the nursery, and the latter, 
though deteriorated by their stay in the nursery, would be pure in 
comparison with the former. It would not necessarily follow that 
all the younger women had accepted their fate as inevitable, or were 
lost to all feelings of shame and repentance, and yet all of them were 
compelled to pass their days in the companionship of women who had 
long since cast the rags of modesty and shame to the winds, but 
still possessed a good-hearted roughness and friendliness that con- 
stituted a kind of attraction. In recounting the downward history 
of her career, the more abandoned and hardened woman would 
dwell on the fun, the excitement, the gaiety of its different phases, 
always keeping silent (even if for the moment she had not forgotten) 
about the squalor, misery, and degradation of the other side of it. 
Foul, coarse language, oaths and jests, were used, and the darkest 
page of the woman’s life discussed with such freedom and absence 
of shame that the less corrupted of the women would become 
habituated to thoughts and aspects of vice from which they would 
have shrunk in horror a few weeks before. ‘The poison would sink 
into their souls, and in mind and body they would become nearly as 
low and degraded as their more sinful sisters. If it were possible in 
the management of a workhouse to separate the classes so as to prevent 
the more abandoned women from coming in contact with the others, 
the harm done by a short term of residence in the house would be 
comparatively insignificant, but when both classes of women are 
together in daily and hourly communication, the infection of evil 
spreads just as quickly and surely as scarlet fever or measles in a 
school, and goes through the whole community, leaving terrible and 
lasting effects. 

The knowledge that the workhouse was almost a certain stepping- 
stone to the lower life of the streets made those interested in rescue 
work very desirous of saving young women and girls from entering 
it at all, or if that was unavoidable, of shortening their sojourn there 
as much as possible ; but for a long time the practical difficulties in 
the way were very great. It was not the fashion to help women who 
were fallen, and the subject had not secured public attention, so that 
the few women and men who took the matter up were obliged to 
work in a very circumscribed and tentative way, from the difficulty 
of getting money, or even sympathy. The subject could not be dis- 
cussed openly, or only in whispers when there were more than two 
or three people present, and for a long time the prospect of helping 
those weak creatures who needed help and sympathy so sorely was a 
dream indulged in only by a few enthusiastic women, who, struggling 
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against every opposition and discouragement, clung to the hope that 
public opinion might change, and the charity of some portion of the 
community be directed towards them and their objects. Now the 
long-desired change has come, and for the moment a great deal of 
the sympathy and charity of the wealthy in England is being 
lavished on homes and penitentiaries for raising and rescuing the 
fallen. That numbers of women have been rescued and restored to a 
respectable life, and have regained a position in the world that 
fifteen years ago seemed impossible, is a fact, and that, taking the 
work as a whole, it has been done well, is also true. But in this 
country, when the sympathy or interest of the community in any 
particular direction or object is awakened, it generally overreaches 
itself and shakes off all restraint, and, remembering only its short- 
comings in the past, endeavours, by misdirected zeal in the future, to 
expiate its former apathy. We are now passing through this phase 
of public expiation, and are likely, from excess of zeal, to carry on a 
campaign of rescue in a manner calculated to do more evil than good. 
It would be well, therefore, to consider the classes that can be helped, 
and what are the practical and lasting means at our disposal. 

The moral standpoint from which the upper and lower classes in 
this country view the matter is entirely different. The penalty paid 
by an unmarried woman of the upper classes who ceases to be virtuous 
is complete ostracism from her former position. Every door is closed 
to her, her name ceases to be mentioned, and those nearest to her are 
generally her sternest judges. With the poor nothing is more curious 
than the expression of incredulous surprise with which they receive 
the statement that such pains and penalties overtake their richer 
and better-born sister if she falls like one of themselves. To the 
majority the chief reproach is that the sin has brought its punish- 
ment, and that for the remainder of their life they will have 
to support that burden. It would be unjust, therefore, to judge the 
women of the lower classes by the same standard that applies to the 
upper. If we compare for one moment the life of a well brought- 
up and well cared-for daughter of the better class, shielded from 
every temptation and from the knowledge of the vice and evil of the 
world around her, with the life of most of the girls of the poorer 
classes, whether in the country and large towns, reared in perfect 
familiarity with men, living and sleeping in the same room with 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, we shall realise that it is 
impossible to apply the same test to both. The poorer girl is not 
necessarily impure because she has never enjoyed the safeguards of 
the richer. Perhaps in some ways her completer knowledge acts 
asa shield. When she is obliged to leave home for service we have 
no right to blame her, if chaste personally, because she is not pure- 
minded ; pure-minded in the sense in which the term is ordinarily 
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used she cannot be. But as all the relations of life to her are an 
open book, she is not influenced by the sense of mystery, and the 
feeling of curiosity which exist in the minds of many innocent, 
well brought-up women. Thus, while she may be deprived of the 
freshness and delicacy of an ignorant woman, she does not run the 
same danger of falling. 

At the same time familiarity with these things does not keep 
women pure, for while the knowledge they have protects them in one 
direction, it weakens them in another. A woman may be perfectly 
virtuous yet not pure-minded, and there the difference begins between 
the way in which women of the upper and lower classes view the matter. 
A poor woman is perfectly well conducted, faithful to her husband, 
and excellent in all the essential duties of a wife and mother, but she 
is not a modest-minded woman in the same sense as women in a better 
class of life. Her education and hard struggling life have prevented 
her being so, and she brings up her daughters like herself. They are 
probably warned not to get into trouble and advised to be steady, not 
because to fall is wrong, and a sin against herself and society, but 
because there are practical inconveniences which may follow such an 
act. If one of her friends or acquaintances is less wise than herself, 
she is more pitied than blamed, and the tendency is to regret she 
was so foolish as to fall, and that she has had to seek the shelter of the 
workhouse. When she comes out she is an object of intense sympathy 
for some time to the neighbours, and all her experiences are listened 
to and discussed with great interest. It will thus be seen that in a 
class where there is no strong public feeling in favour of women 
being pure, and where the parental authority is not enforced, girls 
being allowed perfect freedom of association with any man they may 
know, and the parents letting things take their course, it is very diffi- 
cult in rescuing, or attempting to do so, to know on what basis to 
begin. It is not often possible to appeal to the knowledge of 
the sorrow it has caused their parents, and it is hard to convince 
them they have been anything but unfortunate, or that a portion at 
least of the wrong and sin is theirs. To tell them that they have 
lost what ought to be to a woman her most precious possession is 
to appeal to instincts unknown to them. It is, as I shall presently 
show, useless to dwell on the religious or on the sentimental aspect 
of the subject. One is baffled and disappointed at every turn, 
and it is only after vain attempts to rouse their better and higher 
feelings that one endeavours to see what effect practical or material 
influences have on them. And on the whole the latter way of 
dealing with the difficulty seems the best. To come to a woman in 
this desolate and forlorn position with any of the common-places 
or consolations of religion only irritates her. She is conscious of 
the sin and of her weakness. Her future is very dark and hopeless, 
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and she is searching about for some way of earning a living for 
herself and her child. The only means of influencing ‘and helping 
her is to enable her to realise that, far as she has fallen, earthly help 
and pardon are forthcoming as surely as the pardon given to the 
greatest sinner among women by the Divine Master. 

After she has thus once been convinced that she has found a friend, 
thére is no reason to fear that she will not respond to all that can be 
done for her in the amplest way. The majority of such women are 
as arule good-natured and ignorant. They have never known any- 
thing of real moral training, and they are grateful and responsive ; 
but there is always the weak spot somewhere in their character, 
and it is not difficult after a time to be able to put one’s finger on it. 
Many of them are not born naturally with a robust constitution. 
They are strongneither physically nor morally, and, having gone early 
to service, have been very much overworked. How far strength of 
character and will depend on physical strength is a problem that 
must always disturb people engaged in rescue work. Occasionally 
one comes across a woman with a strong and passionate nature, who 
has recognised her position, having committed her sin with her eyes 
open, and is fully conscious of and willing to accept the consequences 
in the vain hope of retaining the affection and love which she feels 
is becoming a thing of the past. A woman with such a nature is 
certain to return to the utmost all that is done for her, and the deep 
love for her child acts as an anchor from which she never drifts. 
She is prepared for any trials, and meets them with great heroism 
and self-sacrifice. But such women are exceptions, and the 
majority of them are, as described before, led by drink, love of 
dress, and vanity into their present position, for in such cases 
affection plays the most subordinate part. They feel the disgrace 
and desertion very much less than the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion and the uncertainty of their future. Such a woman is fond of 
her child in a way, and was fond of its father, and yet in many 
cases, when he willingly comes forward and offers to marry her, 
though she have the strongest inducement to do so in the fact that 
she and her child will then have a legal claim on him for support, she 
will refuse, from a feeling of resentment that, having suffered all the 
shame, she would rather bear the burden of supporting the child 
alone than admit the right of any paternal interference. _To allow 
a woman of such a nature to remain for long in a workhouse, exposed 
to the lowering and debasing influences there, is to leave her in a kind 
of moral /azaretto from which she must inevitably come out several 
degrees more degraded, or at least with a greater knowledge of evil, 
than when she entered. 

There are several points which are most important in rescue work, 
and on these being adhered to or neglected the success or failure of 
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the work must mainly depend. The first is the necessity of keeping 
the different classes of women apart—that is, having the work so 
divided that the more degraded women are never brought into contact 
with those who are less guilty. Many people have tried to carry 
on rescue work without keeping these two elements asunder, and 
it has failed for the same reason as the workhouse has failed 
before it. Having demonstrated already the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of this system, it is needless to say more about it. The second 
point is that of the size of the home or institution where the work is 
carried out, for to be successful it is important to have the women 
under supervision and control. Boarding and lodging them out 
with respectable women who exercise a certain amount of supervision 
over their actions has been tried in some places with signal failure. 
Whether it is ever desirable to bring a great number of these women 
together into one large institution is a moot question. On econo- 
mical grounds it is no doubt the cheapest plan, and in many very 
large penitentiaries, where the discipline and training is that of a 
reformatory or prison, the difficulties are much diminished; and 
with the very lowest class of women, reduced by drink, disease, 
and poverty to a point where nothing but the exercise of the strictest 
discipline can hope to reform them, it has no doubt salutary 
effects. Many years’ experience in the work has not tended to in- 
crease my belief that any great or lasting good can be done with the 
majority of such women. At times in their life they are so miserable, 
so wretched, so absolutely lost, that they grasp at any rope thrown 
out to save them. Shattered in health, the rest, quiet, and constant 
occupation of such homes for a time tame and change their savage 
natures ; but when the restraints are removed and they go forth into 
the world once more the craving for drink and excitement gets the 
mastery, and they are again overpowered. When a woman of this 
kind becomes, as they all do in time, a confirmed drunkard, her case 
is a very hopeless one. Women can be rescued from infamy, thieving, 
almost any crime till they have taken to drink ; then there seems no 
power, no influence of any service. While under restraint such a 
woman is quiet and well behaved ; when that restraint is withdrawn 
she is the incarnation of all that is terrible. 

But attaching as I do so much importance to personal influence 
and individual knowledge of character in this work, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that for the better class of fallen women there can be 
no question as to the superiority of the smaller over the larger house. 
In a very large institution, with its hundreds of inmates, it is almost 
impossible to acquire that personal knowledge of each woman’s history 
and character which it is necessary to become acquainted with before 
her confidence can be gained and she can be brought to realise that 
she has found a friend in whose eyes she has an identity of her own. 
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To feel that she is one of the herd is no satisfaction to her, but to be 
convinced that she represents a woman who has suffered and sinned, 
and is sorrowful to the heart, anxious to repent, and willing to be 
put on the road to the straight path from which she has wandered, 
conveys a real sense of comfort to her, and introduces at once a new 
element into her life. Up till then she has been buffeted and knocked 
about, with no one to help her, no one to hold out a hand to her, 
no one who, while condemning her, was moved to pity her; but 
having found sympathy and hope she is a different creature, with 
a prospect of a better future. How often has a woman felt, after 
making the confession of all her sins and shortcomings, and open- 
ing up the shameful page of her life’s history, that, stern and sad 
as were the words of admonition and advice that have been given to 
her, that they were nevertheless the first ray of light shed on her 
faltering steps. To condone the fault is a grievous mistake. In most 
cases, if a woman feels sure she has found a sister who will hold 
out her hand to her and lead her back to a better life, there is never 
any resentment on the plainest of speaking. 

In order to have that personal knowledge of each woman which 
will enable you to win her confidence and persuade her to tell you 
her story of sin and temptation, and so to regard you as a friend, the 
number in a home must be limited. No two women are alike; 
you have to make allowances for dispositions, tempers, and cha- 
racters as dissimilar as possible, to adapt yourself to each, and 
never allow the routine of the work to diminish the strong per- 
sonal interest you wish to impress on each woman as the motive 
which urges you to befriend her. The darker side of her history 
need never be alluded to, or but slightly—only as much as is neces- 
sary to attain the knowledge which may be wanted in order to 
realise how best to help her. When that is done, the new life that is 
before her is the subject on which to dwell, for that new life and 
all its features gives her the hope of which for so long a time she has 
been deprived. Under no circumstances, therefore, should, in my 
opinion, the number of inmates in a house exceed twenty-six or thirty, 
or the period of their stay be less than two months. With such 
numbers and during that time it is possible to obtain an insight into 
each woman’s disposition, to form an idea as to the probabilities of 
saving her, and to enable those put over her to form some idea as 
to her capabilities for a particular occupation. One of the reasons 
why so much rescue work in this direction fails, is that when a 
woman is anxious to begin her life outside again, and a situation is 
found for her, she is often sent to it without any knowledge as to 
whether the place is a suitable one for her or not, or whether there is 
any reasonable chance of her succeeding in it. It should never be 
forgotten that the great difficulty that women of this class usually 
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have to contend with is their want of any systematic training for 
domestic service. Most of them come out of poor, ill-regulated 
homes, they have never been taught any habits of method or self- 
restraint, and their ignorance of the ordinary duties of a servant, as 
well as their love of independence and their resentment at any at- 
tempt to control them, have often been the cause of all the troubles 
of their life. Therefore, in the Home training it is most important, 
if possible, to make their stay there long enough to induce some 
habits of obedience and order, and as much benefit is derived from 
never losing sight of this fact as from any other part of the work. 
Owing to the restraints and drudgery of domestic service in these 
days, the difficulty of getting servants, among the middle classes 
especially, isenormous ; and partly for that reason, and partly because 
under such circumstances a woman commands lower wages, it is 
always easy to get a situation for these women. In fact, the applica- 
tion for servants at some Homes far exceeds the supply. But the 
places are very hard and the duties so varied that even first-rate 
servants could scarcely hope to fulfil them. How, therefore, can a 
woman obviously inferior, and against whom a bad or spiteful mis- 
tress has an easy opportunity of reproach, be expected to do so? 
Many a woman fails in her first places for some or other of these 
reasons, gets disheartened, and leaves one after another; and the 
losing of a place is not to them a light matter, as it would be to another 
servant with better antecedents. Every place after the first is in 
a descending scale as to comfort and the chances of respectability, 
and all because one of the most elementary parts of the business has 
been overlooked. Occupation in the Home then should be regular, 
and as much as possible chosen with reference to the position a woman 
is to have on leaving it. From a moral as well as physical stand- 
point, work is most necessary. In homes where very large laundry 
businesses are carried on the physical improvement of the inmates is 
remarkable ; and in the returns of the workhouse wards and lying-in 
hospitals it will be found that the mortality is much less among 
women who have come from institutions where work is regular, but 
rather hard than otherwise, than among those who come from places 
where a sedentary life is the rule. 

With reference to the last point in this work, it is difficult to write 
plainly about it without running some risk of being misunderstood. 
It has for so long been the custom to regard the matter in a religi- 
ous light, that any one who attempts to approach it from any other 
standpoint is looked on with grave suspicion and mistrust. And yet 
years of work and experience have convinced me that those who thus 
begin, begin at the wrong end. It is important to get at the truth, 
to convince a woman that it is a woman like herself, who more or less 
understands her, knows her nature, her life, its temptations, and draw- 
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backs, and who, though more happily circumstanced than she, can enter 
into all that her weaker nature has suffered, who is appealing to her— 
who, but for the greater good fortune of her lot, might have been no 
better than she. It is really only by applying the true test of human 
sympathy divested of any religious attributes that a woman’s confi- 
dence is won. You do not appeal to her from a higher moral position or 
a more sanctified one, you appeal to her as one woman to another—a 
woman on whom Providence has showered its happiest gifts, and out of 
whose thankful heart a stream of pity and love is flowing towards her 
unhappy sister. And when a woman understands that there is no 
desire or intention to approach her from the standpoint of a superior 
holiness, she at once unbends, gives you her affection, and does not 
hesitate to confess her sins and shortcomings with perfect honesty. 
When that result has been attained, and the victory over her won, it 
is easy, as it is above all things important, to convince her that there 
is but one strength and guidance that can keep her in the straight 
path she is desirous to walk in, but which she will find strewn with 
undreamt-of difficulties. The whole downward career of such a 
woman is one long tissue of falsehood, and her nature has become so 
steeped in deception that it is quite natural to her to feign a 
repentance and religious frame of mind which impose on those who 
look anxiously for such easily-wrought signs of a repentance that 
exists only in name and lasts only while it serves to attain the object 
she has in view. It is curious to observe the manner in which 
some women adapt themselves to the tone of mind and bent of ideas 
of those who are striving to save them. They will be religious 
with one whom they know applies that test to their repentance, 
while half an hour later they will be prepared to go in the exactly 
opposite direction with those whose views are different. Therefore, 
while speaking with the greatest respect and admiration for those 
who hold opinions on this point opposed to my own, and while 
recognising the magnitude and value of the work they have done, 
every day’s experience convinces me that unless you are prepared at 
once to stretch out a hand to supply the material wants of a woman, 
your efforts will be wasted. When all that can be done to help her 
materially is accomplished, and her face is set to the point whence 
her new and better life is to begin, then the story of a Divine life 
full of sorrows and temptations, but pure as no earthly pureness can 
ever attain to, can with any hope of success be dwelt on as an 
example for her life. There is no one who needs the consolation 
and strength that religious belief gives more than such a woman, 
but it should not be given her till she is ready to listen to its teach- 
ings ; and when she is so inclined, there is no safeguard that protects 
and helps her like the thought of that pure and stainless Life. 

It is not, however, with her departure to service that the work of 
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rescue ceases, for then, perhaps, the most important and troublesome 
part of it commences. It is worse than useless to launch any one 
straight from the order, quiet, and discipline of a Home into 
a place where everything is carried on with the irregularity 
of an English middle-class establishment, where the work is heavy 
and continuous, and where there is nothing at hand to diminish 
the perpetual strain on the servant’s mind and body ; where she has 
to be nurse, cook, house and parlour-maid, and everything in turns: 
to do everything, forget nothing, and be the first to rise and the 
last to go to bed, probably without having had a moment’s rest 
or a regular meal during the day. Then come the severest tests 
to a woman’s sincerity, and it is one of the most cheering parts of 
the work, that, while such is the life on which the majority of women 
embark on leaving the Home, the failures are so few. It is at this 
time that the sympathy, personal friendship, and influence of a 
woman—a lady if possible—are of such inestimable value; the 
friendship of their own friends and class they possess, but the friend- 
ship and sympathy of a woman better than themselves socially and 
morally elevates them. It gives a colour to their life, and nothing 
transforms them and enables them to remain virtuous and tolerate 
the harshness of their life so surely as the consciousness of that 
friendship to which they may look for advice, help, encouragement, 
—for everything, in short, that can be included in the word “friend- 
ship”’ in its best and widest sense. 

It is a very comprehensive friendship, for one is called on to attend 
to and give advice on a multiplicity of matters that might well 
puzzle the wisest ; but one has to be prepared, and to impress on 
them the fact that one is always ready with some solution or remedy 
for the complications which arise in their lives from time to time. 
The correspondence such work entails is enormous, for even the 
fortunate ones do not like dropping out of recollection ; and, apart 
from the mass of writing the everyday work of the Home necessi- 
tates, one would be very unwilling to leave unanswered the Christ- 
mas or New Year’s letters from women who are prospering and happy, 
but who have not forgotten the friend who came to them in the dark 
hours of shame and sorrow, and who have responded to that help so 
fully that they can now look back on the past as only a hideous and 
terrible dream. 

The most softening and powerful influence with many women 
is the love of their child. With some it is all-absorbing, and when 
it is so, one need never fear for the mother’s future. Many 
women, on the other hand, are indifferent, not wishing the child to 
die, but performing their duty to it, such as paying for its support 
and clothing, in a perfunctory manner, and evincing no interest in it 
one way or another. Even in such cases, that the child should live 
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is very important, for with those in whose breasts the maternal 
instinct isdumb—and one wonders often that it should ever be other- 
wise—the existence of the child is a check on their relapsing into 
immorality, which they probably might do were it dead. Thus, for most 
women, it is better that the unwelcome little one should live. To the 
mother who is careless, it protects her against herself; and to the 
mother who loves it, it is the one being in the world, shameful though 
its existence be, on whom she can lavish all the affection of her heart. 
It is often said, How can they care for a child which is a symbol of 
their shame, and which will be a burden to them all their lives? And 
to a superficial observer this seems unanswerable. But the maternal 
instinct is so strong in every woman’s nature that, bad as she often 
is, there always remains that one break in the clouds of her dark 
life—the love of her child ; and I have seldom seen more genuine 
grief than that of many an erring mother when her babe died. 

The children are too often neglected from the inability of a mother 
to keep up her payments for their support; and where, as is fre- 
quently the case, the wages are small, and not paid regularly, the 
foster-mother is less careful, and they die, not so much from starva- 
tion as over-feeding with food they cannot digest, which is given 
them because it is cheaper and more easily procurable than the milk 
that ought, at a tender age, to be their only diet. It is always 
important to make a woman realise that the responsibility of support- 
ing the child rests on her, and her alone, and that all she earns must 
be devoted for this purpose. To help her by giving her money for 
that object is therefore ill advised. One method that has been tried 
with girls who were unfit for good situations and could only earn 
sufficient wages to pay for the child, is to contribute from time to 
time to their outfit, making a condition of so doing that their 
entire earnings were to be paid to the foster-mother. On the whole 
this is the safest and least objectionable way of helping them. 

In many cases, especially when the child is dead, if emigration 
were possible, it would be by far the most satisfactory and certain 
means of saving a woman. If she could go to a new country where 
her story was unknown, and could cut herself adrift from her past sur- 
roundings and acquaintances, she would be in a much better position 
to begin her life anew. Often a woman never rises to any substantially 
better position than that she occupied before her fall because of the 
friends and acquaintances who knew about her, and whose presence 
is always a reminder of what she should live to forget; added to 
which there is the chance of her coming across the man who has 
ruined her, and towards whom she probably has still some feelings of 
affection. It is natural that the colonial authorities should be anxious 
that the wives and mothers of their country should be all that a good 
woman is. Nothing is more reprehensible and dishonest than the 
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schemes many people countenance of sending away to the New World 
those who are too lazy to work or too dissolute to be tolerated in 
England ; but I think it might be feasible, if carefully and honestly 
carried out, to organise an association which would enable women, 
after serving a certain term of probation in this country, to emigrate, 
with advantage to themselves and with no detriment to their new 
home. I merely mention this as a suggestion, and one to which I 
am aware great objections may be made, though I am certain it would 
prove in the long run a great success. 

Having thus very briefly indicated the way in which rescue work 
can be carried out—I may add, not theoretically, but in a practical 
manner—there remains only one other point which is of interest in 
regard to it, namely, the probable result, successful or otherwise, of 
attempting to rescue women not altogether depraved or past repent- 
ance. There are few, if any, works for improving and helping the poor 
unfortunate in which the success or failure of the attempt is seen so 
quickly. In many charitable works the results of the labour are not seen 
for years, or those helped drift away before the work done has had time 
to bear fruit; but with this work it is just the reverse. In six months, 
or a year at most, it is easy to see what is going to be the result with 
each woman. She is either morally stronger and better, struggling 
successfully with her up-hill life and making heroic efforts to repay all 
that has been done for her, or else she is a poor spiritless creature, 
who will need all the help and sympathy she can get to keep her on 
her feet if she is not to fall back again to her old life. Endeavours 
to raise up and improve the condition of those who, from want of 
training or moral strength, cannot help themselves are not always 
successful, and those who enter on the work in too sanguine a spirit 
are doomed to disappointment. There are times of great failure, and 
moments of great depression. They should not dishearten any one, but 
act as aspur to continued exertion, in the end to be crowned with suc- 
cess. It isnot easy to speak with certainty as to the number of women 
who are rescued by, in proportion to the number who are received 
into, Homes. It may, however, be mentioned that last year—and 
last year was relatively neither better nor worse than previous years 
—no less than one hundred and thirty-six women were rescued by 
two homes out of one hundred and forty-eight received into them. 

In these days of luxury, extravagance, and self-indulgence, ladies 
should turn for a moment from their happy life, and give a thought 
to their suffering and struggling sisters, many of whom have known 
days of luxury and pleasure, and who are now groping along the 
dark road of expiation and penance. The work is essentially a 
woman’s work; it is too fraught with risk for any man to attempt, 
even though many men‘have achieved in it great results. It is for 
women to hold out the hand of fellowship, and lead the fallen back 
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again to a pure life. But to do that successfully they must approach 
the subject in a practical spirit, entirely putting on one side the 
sentimental and romantic aspect of the question. One of the many 
objections urged against the work is, that if you render the conse- 
quences of the sin less painful to a woman, you diminish her dread 
of falling, and that the result of the efforts made to save her in these 
days has been to increase the number of fallen women. As an 
answer to this objection, it may be stated that the workhouse 
returns in the parishes where these institutions are located show, by 
the diminished number of their inmates, that these women have 
sought the Refuge or the Home in preference to the workhouse, and 
that the Home has, therefore, done the desired work in rescuing them 
from the baneful influence of the House. No good is all good, and no 
evil unmixed evil, and there will always be enthusiastic people whose 
discretion exceeds their discernment, and who will tell you every 
woman can be rescued, and cynical people, who will impress on you 
that your money, time, and sympathy are wasted, and that you are 
the dupe of designing and untruthful creatures, who impose on your 
credulity and good-nature. And so one often may be; but for all 
that, the good that is done and the number of women who have 
been rescued and restored to respectable positions in society have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 

It is neither desirable nor possible to enter into any particulars 
as to individual cases in one’s experience, but there are some that 
stand out prominently as beacons across the dark night of human sin 
and suffering as instances of characters and dispositions as fine and 
noble as have lived on the earth. Recalling the first moment when 
they came across one’s path, one cannot doubt that, had no helping 
hand been ready to lift them up, the world would have been so much 
the poorer, because they would have drifted back into the abyss. To 
seek out and save such as these is a privilege no woman, so far as 
lies in her power, should neglect. For her own sake, if for no other 
reason, she should do this, for no woman can throw herself into such 
work without feeling that, if her influence and example are to be the 
moving power, she must raise her own standard of what a woman’s 
life ought to be, and that conviction must have an elevating influence 
on her character. But the real incentives should be love of humanity, 
the feeling of sympathy and fellowship with even the most degraded, 
and the belief that, while we cannot make people perfect, we can all 
help to make them better than they are. 

Mary JEUNE. 
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Tue literature on the subject of the Faust legend included, some 
ten years ago, upwards of two hundred and fifty volumes; and the 
different versions of this legend as century after century it took 
new form and acquired new features have been collected by Scheible 
in a series of volumes called Das Kloster. In the course of the 
present month, a fresh interest will be aroused in the undying legend 
by the presentation of a new English version on the stage of the 
Lyceum Theatre from the pen of Mr. Wills and with Mr. Henry 
Irving in the character of Mephistopheles. The Faust story has 
had various origins assigned to it, of which the story of Theophilus 
of Syracuse is generally accepted as the most ancient. Parallels, 
too, have deen drawn between the story of Faust and that of 
Cyprian, as set forth in Calderon’s famous play; though, interest- 
ing as are the points of resemblance, and still more the points of 
difference, between the two legends, neither can be supposed to have 
been borrowed from the other. Calderon and the anonymous, undis- 
coverable author of the first Faust-book were in fact contemporaries. 

There are plausible reasons, however, for regarding both Cyprian 
and Faust as legendary descendants of Theophilus; the former 
of the two settling in a southern and Catholic land, while the 
latter established himself in a northern country which was in time 
to become Protestant. In the hands of Goethe, Faust was to be once 
more a Catholic, and to be saved by the Holy Virgin instead of being 
destroyed body and soul (as in the first Faust-book) by Mephisto- 
pheles. But the Faust who towards the end of the sixteenth century 
was suddenly presented to the world through the medium of a printed 
bo¢k, which, written and published in German, was to be forthwith 
translated into English and French, and in England to be made by 
Marlowe into an admirable drama—this Faust was a Protestant, or 
at least was no Catholic. It was apparently, indeed, for this very 
reason that, by special compact with the Fiend, he had to bind him- 
self to reject the Bible, “ but not the writings of the Fathers;” and 
to lead a life of celibacy, which, according to the writer of the book 
(who moreover makes Mephistopheles appear in the garb of a monk), 
would itself have the effect of plunging him into the lowest depths 
of sin. The author, in fact, of the most ancient writing extant in 
which Faust is introduced in connection with Mephistopheles was a 
satirist and polemist belonging to the Reformed Church, and bent on 
discrediting the Catholic religion. He was probably a Protestant 
clergyman, and it is evident from the long discussions on religious 
subjects which Faust holds with Mephistopheles that he was a dili- 
gent student of theology. 
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Considering his peculiar position in regard to Mephistopheles, and 
the absolute certainty that at the end of so many years he will 
belong to the demon, there is something really dramatic in Faust’s 
anxiety as to the nature of hell and the possibility of eternal punish- 
ment. All the questions of religion and philosophy that he brings 
forward concern him personally, but this most of all; and in the 
whole series of Faust stories—or rather of successive versions of the 
same Faust story—the arguments between Faust and his tempter on 
points affecting human action and human responsibility form, from 
first to last, one of the story’s essential features. In the first Faust- 
book of the year 1587 issued, as printers, by Spiess and by Widmann, 
the unhappy Faust cares for nothing but the acquisition of knowledge, 
until at last, as the period of his twelve-years’ compact is coming to 
an end, he loses his head and abandons himself to sensual enjoyments, 
and to the performance of childish miracles. His passion, however, 
for disputation never deserts him long; and the reader cannot but 
feel pity for a man who is being ruined only by his passion for 
lofty speculation, who is really without vice, and who is so kind- 
hearted that he never addresses even his destroyer otherwise than as 
‘‘ Mein lieber Mephistopheles.” 

In seeking the origin of the Faust story, inquirers seem to have 
been led away from an equally important search: that of the origin 
of Faust himself. There are striking analogies between the story of 
Theophilus and that of Faust. But the motive of Theophilus in sell- 
ing himself to the Fiend is essentially different from the one by which 
Faust was impelled ; and while Theophilus, thanks to a reservation 
in the terms of his compact, is saved, the medizval Faust (as dis- 
tinguished from the modern Faust, the Faust of Goethe) is torn 
limb from limb when his time comes, and perishes, body and soul 
together. Theophilus, again, gives no sign of that veritable mania 
for disputation, transcending even his love for pure knowledge, by 
which Faust is animated. All this may be seen in the story of 
Theophilus, as told in English many years ago by Sir George Dasent 
in a little book now out of print, but which, under the head of 
‘“‘ Entychianus,” may be found in the library of the British Museum. 
The story belongs to the sixth century, and was written, by En- 
tychianus, a disciple of Theophilus, in Greek prose. Scheible, in 
Das Kloster, gives a more modern version of it written in Latin 
hexameters, and differing only in some unimportant details from the 
Greek original. The hero of the Latin version is, for example, a 
soldier who has missed his promotion. The hero of the Greek original 
is a priest or canon who, contrary to the terms of the formula on the 
subject, wishes to be made a bishop. Like the soldier, however, in 
the Latin adaptation of the story, he fails to obtain the desired eleva- 
tion, and, in a fit of jealousy and rage, enters into relations with an 
agent of the Foul Fiend, who appears in the familiar medieval form 
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of a Jew—partly, perhaps, because the Jew was the recognised type 
of the “honest broker;” principally, no doubt, because he was 
popularly regarded as, almost equally with the Fiend, the enemy 
of mankind. The Jew is willing to procure for the despondent, 
desperate Theophilus the bishopric of Adama, in Syracuse, with other 
worldly advantages, on condition of his renouncing God and the 
saints. Apparently because he knows very little of the Christian 
religion, the Jew does not insist that Theophilus, while abandoning 
God and the saints, shall also turn his back on the Holy Virgin. 
The compact is drawn up and signed—Theophilus, like Faust, his 
direct or indirect successor, writing his name with his own blood; 
and the first man—according to the published evidence on the 
subject—who ever sold himself in a formal manner to the devil had 
all his wishes gratified, and prospered greatly, until at last the time 
drew near for executing the terms of the bond. Satan, in virtue of 
the compact, could now claim Theophilus as his own. But the 
intended victim had reserved for himself, as already seen, a powerful 
means of escape. In an appeal to the Holy Virgin he reminds her 
that, though he is the worst of sinners, he nevertheless has not 
forgotten her, and has never for one moment swerved from his 
allegiance to her. His prayers, his sorrow, and his devotion are 
not without their effect; and the “Queen of Heaven” goes to the 
infernal regions in quest of the bond, which Satan, in spite of himself 
—and of his own apparent rights—is compelled to deliver up. 

Ina more consistent and more beautiful story, which, however, may 
have been derived from that of Theophilus and of the jealous soldier, 
a young man, severely crossed in love, is on the point of selling him- 
self to the Fiend—again through the agency of a Jew—when the 
diabolical emissary, enlightened, no doubt, by previous experience, 
declines to do business except on condition that the young man 
will explicitly abjure the Holy Virgin, as well as God and the 
saints. This the lover, disconsolate as he is, refuses absolutely to 
do; and, in his grief, he enters a church, and, kneeling down before 
a figure of the Virgin, pours out the story of his woe. He prays 
that the heart of the loved one may be softened towards him, or, if 
that be impossible, that he may cease to love her. His face, as he 
prays, remains buried in his hands, or he would have seen the Holy 
Virgin bow her head in token of his prayer being granted. But the 
object of his love, entering the church, as if by chance, at that very 
moment, has seen the sign; and, seeing it, says to herself that a man 
so divinely favoured must possess the noblest qualities, and cannot 
but be worthy, therefore, of all the affection she has to give him. 
She accordingly walks up to him, reproaches him with not having 
been to see her lately, asks him why he is so sad, and soon gives him 
to understand that his sadness has now no longer a justifying cause. 
Tn this story, much later than that of Theophilus, and contained in a 
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collection of tales published in the sixteenth century under the title 
of Contes Dévots, the meditated compact does not go beyond the 
project stage. The would-be seller of his soul is made to pause by 
the diabolical agent’s insisting beforehand on the very condition, which 
Theophilus, with a view to his ultimate salvation, had deliberately 
evaded, and which the unhappy lover would, doubtless, in like manner 
have evaded had the Jew only given him the chance. 

In the Faust story, which as a complete story with a beginning, a 
middle, and above all an end, and with a personage called Faust or 
Faustus as its hero, cannot be found prior to the year 1587 (when, as 
before mentioned, the tale was issued in printed form by Spiess and 
Widmann), there is no question of the Holy Virgin; nor, after Faust 
has once renounced God for the devil, does he entertain any hope of 
being finally saved. Faust, indeed, is a confirmed sceptic who, in 
giving up all that his fellow-men hold sacred, abandons, from 
his own point of view, nothing at all. It is explicitly set forth 
by the narrator that Faust denies God because he really does not 
believe in His existence; and it is for a like reason that he accepts 
condemnation to eternal punishment when his period of power and 
of enjoyment shall be at an end. He is convinced that no place of 
punishment exists, and further, that if itdid exist the torments inflicted 
therein could not last for ever. This, after he has discussed with 
Mephistopheles an immense number of general questions, is the 
particular one which specially interests him and which occupies his 
attention more and more, until at last he can think of nothing else. 
Faust ends by believing, but not until it is already too late; and 
when he once believes he becomes utterly despondent. Theophilus, on 
the other hand, is a believer throughout, and as the period of his 
compact draws to a close he still relies on the efficacy of the inter- 
cession on which he has counted from the first, and praying hopefully 
is rewarded for his faith. Thus, though there are points of similarity 
between the two legends, there are striking points of difference between 
the characters of the two central personages. One legend, moreover, 
teaches that whatever sins a man may have committed, he can still 
be saved if he has not sinned against the Holy Virgin, and if, trusting 
in her, he implores her mercy; while, according to the other, the man 
who has committed such a heinous sin as the one of which Faust has 
been guilty, is lost beyond all possibility of redemption. The 
original Faust story teaches, moreover (the “moral” being indeed 
set forth by the narrator himself in four simple verses), that every- 
one sells himself to the devil who sacrifices the future to the present : 
who seeks the immediate gratification of a desire without regard to 
consequences. 

If the Faust story is not the ancient story of Theophilus modified, 
or rather transformed, in order to suit the spirit of the Reformation 
period in Germany, it is still more certain that Faust himself is not 
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Theophilus, to whom, by his want of faith and by his character 
generally, he bears no resemblance whatever. How, too, as regards 
the mere name, could “Theophilus” have been changed into “Faust ”’ 
—or “ Faustus,” which is the older form of the name as given in the 
Faust-book of 1587, and in Marlowe’s play of only a few years 
later? By what process, moreover, could the plain matter-of-fact 
Jew who transacted business with Theophilus, have become the 
subtle, intellectual Mephistopheles who carries on endless disputations 
with Faustus, and enlightens him even when he is hurrying him 
to perdition? The Jew of the Theophilus story is nameless. What 
the meaning and origin of the name of Mephistopheles may be, no 
one has yet been able to discover. He was certainly not “the 
enemy of light ””—j) gwrds pidos, as Signor Boito in his preface 
to his own Mephistofele suggests; though the light with which he 
illumined the unhappy Faust was doubtless of the infernal kind. 
Signor Boito, however, had in view the Mephistopheles of Goethe, 
who is not precisely the Mephistopheles of Spiess and Widmann. 
Both are accomplished cynics. But the medizval Mephistopheles, 
unlike the modern one, has always in his perpetual disputations 
the better of Faust, and is supposed in theological matters to know the 
absolute truth, whereas the sceptical Faust (Faustus, that is to say) 
is supposed, as regards things divine, to be plunged in the deepest 
ignorance. Several German lexicographers had already adopted 
the “not the friend of light” derivation before it was put forward by 
Signor Boito. It would be scarcely more fantastic to trace the origin 
of Faust, the opponent of Mephistopheles, to @aw, to shine. Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, in the preface to his Gretchen, has quite another derivation 
for the mysterious word, and looks upon Mephistopheles as “a lover 
of the mephitic ;” as he indeed was. One very droll origin proposed— 
I forget by whom—for the name of Faust’s mortal foe is uw Fausto 
gidos. The name in the early Faust books was written sometimes 
“‘ Mephistopheles,” sometimes Mephistophiles ; while Marlowe, appa- 
rently by a mere error of transcription, spelt it “‘ Mephistophilis.”” But 
nothing, really, can be made of the name; and what, perhaps, is still 
more remarkable is, that until the year 1587, the year of the first 
Faust-book, this strange, sonorous name is nowhere to be found. It 
is impossible to admit that it can suddenly have come into being 
through a simple freak of fancy on the part of a tale-writer; and 
that in a work full of the deepest significance the name given to 
one of the two principal persons (there is no Gretchen in the first 
Faust-book) possesses no more meaning than “ Rigdum Funnidos” 
or “ Chrononautonthologos.” Endeavours to trace the word to a 
Hebrew root have hitherto been attended with no fortunate results ; 
nor does a recent suggestion made by a writer in the St. James’s 
Gazette, that the original form of “ Mephistopheles” may have been 
“ Mephistophiel ” seem likely to lead to anything. The idea of the 
writer is, apparently, that “‘ Mephistophiel ” may have been a wicked 
3A 2 
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angel, like the Ariel and Raniel, overcomé by Gabriel and Uriel, in 
Milton’s battle of the angels. The diabolical agent in earlier 
stories of compacts with the Fiend was always a Jew, and for this 
reason the unknown author of the first Faust legend might have 
thought it fit and proper to give the “ honest broker ”’ who deals with 
Faust a Hebrew name Latinized, as if to match the Latin name of 
Faustus. ‘ Asmodei” has thus been turned into ‘“ Asmodeus.”’ 
Only in the case of Mephistopheles no Hebrew original can be 
found. There are two “ Mephibosheths ” mentioned in the Bible, 
one the son, the other the grandson, of Saul. But there is nothing 
Mephistophelian in either of them. 

It has just been said that Faustus is not, as many suppose, a 
German name Latinized, but simply a Latin name; and though 
the name of Mephistopheles cannot be found in any book older 
than the year 1587, that of Faustus can be traced back to the first 
century ; to the early days of Christianity, and the latter period 
of the life of St. Peter. This discovery—as it was to me—arose from 
a search made in Moroni’s Diszionario Ecclesiastico for information 
about Faust and about Mephistopheles. This Dictionary of the Church, 
in one hundred and one volumes, published at Venice in 1843, con- 
tains no entry on the subject of Mephistopheles. But it publishes an 
article on Fausto, Bishop of Riez, in Provence, born in Brittany 
towards the end of the fourth century, and called in his own country 
“ Faustus.” This Faustus was a great theologian; he wrote tracts 
on the subject of the Holy Ghost and against the Arians. But he was 
accused of “ semi-Pelagianism,” and after his death his works were 
formally condemned—twice by Pope Galasio, March 2nd, 492, and 
November 21st, 496; and twice by Pope Ormisda, July 26th, 514, 
and August 6th, 523. The said Faustus is honoured as a saint at 
Riez, Lerino, and Cavaillon, “where,” says the Dizionario Ecclesi- 
astico, “a feast is held in his honour without opposition from the 
Church.” 

Although the Church Dictionary has nothing to say on the subject 
of Mephistopheles, it makes reference, under the head of “ Demonio,”’ 
to a book called Magorum Demonomania, the perusal of which was 
forbidden to the faithful in 1594, the year of its publication, and 
which, issued only seven years after the first Faust-book, might 
be supposed to deal more or less fully with the subject-matter of 
that work. The author of Magorum Damonomania was a French- 
man named Bodin, and he brought out his work simultaneously 
in French and Latin. A student of magical practices, he could 
scarcely have been ignorant of the Faust legend. But though the 
story of Faustus and Mephistopheles, as given in the original Faust- 
book, was translated into French the year after its first appearance 
in Germany, it does not seem to have reached Bodin; and the fact 
that he nowhere mentions it is almost proof conclusive that he had 
not seen it. Doubt becomes no longer possible on this point when 
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we find Bodin setting forth, in connection with an inquiry whether 
by magic the appearance of a man’s face may be changed, that Simon 
Magus changed the face of “ Faustinian ” ( Faustinianus), as, he adds, 
“is told in the Life of St. Clement.” 

Simon Magus, then, performed at times with “ Faustinian” the 
same sort of practical jokes that Mephistopheles performed with 
Faust. But it is written in the Life of St. Clement that these tricks 
were performed by Simon Magus not with “ Faustinianus,” but with 
“Faustus.” The “ Faustinianus” mentioned in the Life of St. 
Clement was the son of Faustus, and Bodin had inadvertently con- 
founded the son with the father. 

The St. Clement in whose “Life” the sayings and doings of 
Faustus and Simon Magus are recorded, was the ‘ Clement’ men- 
tioned by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Philippians: “And I entreat 
thee also, true yoke-fellow, help those women which laboured with 
me in the gospel, with Clement also, and with other my fellow- 
labourers, whose names are in the book of life” (iv. 3). “It was 
generally believed in the ancient Church,” says Dr. Smith in his 
Dictionary of the Bible, “ that this Clement ”’ (i.e. the fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul at Philippi) “‘ was identical with the Bishop of Rome who 
afterwards became so celebrated.” 

The Abbé Maistre, who has recently published a new Life of St. 
Clement, including all that St. Clement has written about himself,’ 
shares on this subject the belief of the ancient Church. The St. 
Clement whose life is referred to in the Magorum Demonomania, as 
containing an account of the wonders worked by Simon Magus in 
connection with Faustus, the St. Clement whose history and writings 
have just been dealt with very fully by a distinguished professor of 
theology, who is at the same time a member of several scientific, 
literary, and artistic societies, seems, indeed, to have been the St. 
Clement who succeeded St. Peter at Rome, and who there suffered 
martyrdom. But whether the Clement who worked with St. Paul 
at Philippi was or was not the Clement who became Bishop of Rome 
is a question which in no way concerns the plain, undeniable fact 
that, in certain writings attributed to St. Clement, and regarded as 
authentic by his contemporaries and immediate successors, a personage 
named Faustus figures in company with Simon Magus, beneath whose 
magical influence he has fallen. This carries back the story of Faustus, 
in its simplest form, to the first century, and makes Simon Magus the 
original Mephistopheles. 

The Faustus who figures in the Life of St. Clement was St. Clement’s 
own father, and he had two other sons, Faustinus and Faustinianus. 
He was of high birth, and was even related to the Imperial family. 
Stress is laid upon his great age, and he is often spoken of simply as 
“the old man.” Like the Faustus of fifteen hundred and the Faust 


(1) St. Clément d Rome ; son histoire, ses écrits, son gloricux martyre. Par M. l’ Abbé 
Maistre. Paris: 1883. 
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of eighteen hundred years later, he is kind-hearted. Like, these 
descendants of his, moreover, he is much given to disputation on philo- 
sophical and theological subjects, and he is in religious matters a 
thorough sceptic. Simon Magus is accompanied on his travels by a 
woman named Helen, who was afterwards to be transformed by the 
popular imagination into Helen of Troy. Faustus is entirely given 
over to Simon Magus until he meets St. Peter, with whom he has 
long discussions concerning the creation and government of the 
world, good and evil, predestination, and free-will, and other 
mysteries. At last St. Peter converts him, and the divine part 
of him triumphs, as happens also to Faust in Goethe’s dramatic 
poem ; though it is, of course, necessary to read that poem to the end 
to see how it terminates. Most persons, including all the dramatists 
and all the composers, with the exception of Boito, who have laid 
the work under contribution with a view to the stage, have assumed 
that it ends where Goethe for so many years left it unconcluded 
—with the death of Margaret and the disappearance of Faust 
in charge of Mephistopheles. Faust, however, like the Faustus of 
the first century, and unlike the Faustus of the Reformation period, 
is saved; his salvation being due, as in the case of Theophilus of 
Syracuse, to the compassion of the Holy Virgin. 

The Abbé Maistre himself calls attention in a footnote to the 
story of Faustus and Simon Magus, as furnishing the germ of the 
story of Faust and Mephistopheles. ‘The story of Faustus, father 
of St. Clement, used,” he says, “to be performed on the stage 
during the ages of faith. The story thus represented attracted 
multitudes, especially in Germany. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the evil spirit was painted in natural, life-like forms. 
The demon changed his shape to frighten or to seduce men, accord- 
ing to their character and their needs. Sometimes he entered rooms 
in the shape of a dog, or a serpent, or an elephant; sometimes he 
appeared as a great bird or a divinity. Widmann and the celebrated 
Goethe, in Germany, seem each, according to his taste and that of 
the century, to have depicted the Faustus of St. Clement, his sceptical 
philosophy, his moral despair, his study of the stars, his skill in the 
science of the century,‘in dialectics, astrology, &c. Their Mephisto- 
pheles fills the part of Simon Magus, and Faustus is deceived by the 
wicked spirit. But in St. Clement Faustus ends by triumphing bril- 
liantly over the deceit of the demon, whereas in Goethe he remains 
his enemy’s captive, and in the end is strangled by the demon.” 

Here, however, the Abbé Maistre confounds the Faust of Goethe 
with the Faustus of Spiess and Widmann. “So true is it,” he adds 
—in the spirit of the writer who produced the Faust-book of the 
Reformation period—* that he who wishes to amuse himself with the 
evil spirit cannot have part in the joys of Jesus Christ. In the 
words of St. Peter Chrysologus, ‘Qui jocari voluerit cum diabolo non 
poterit gaudere cum Christo.’ ” H. SurHertanp Epwarps. 
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SuccessFut as the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 was, from a financial 
point of view, I fear that the great expectations formed of the influ- 
ence that it would have on our fisheries, our fish supply, and the 
welfare of our fishermen, have as yet found little realisation. The 
Royal Fund for the Widows and Orphans of Fishermen has indeed 
been instituted with a contribution of £10,000 from the surplus of 
the exhibition for its nucleus, and grants are already being made to 
destitute dependants of fishermen who have perished in the discharge 
of their perilous daily duties. It is to be hoped that this fund may 
meet with all the support it deserves, and that all who take any 
interest in our fishermen will become subscribers to it. Fish remain 
as dear as ever, Billingsgate still rules supreme, Government shows 
no sign of aiding in the attempts to acquire a greater knowledge 
of the conditions of fish life, and of the natural history of the finny 
inhabitants of the sea. No effort has yet been made, by the estab- 
lishment of an efficient marine police, to regulate and check the 
disputes which must arise between fishermen of different nationalities 
fishing in many and various ways on the same grounds at the same 
time. A deaf ear is still turned to the cry that the inadequacy of 
the harbours used by our fishermen amounts to a national disgrace. 
The object of this article is to touch very briefly upon three points 
which have been prominently brought forward in certain parliamentary 
inquiries on which it has been my lot to serve during the past five 
years, and which I insist it is the duty of Government to deal with. 
The first of these points is the terrible want of trustworthy infor- 
mation that meets the inquirer at every turn on all matters relating 
to fish and fisheries. This want of information may be divided under 
two heads : (a) Absence of statistics of fish caught, and of the different 
grounds, seasons, and conditions on and at which they are caught; 
and (6) absence of accurate and scientific knowledge as to the habits, 
food, and spawning of the various kinds of fishes which inhabit our 
waters. On the one head, nothing is obtainable but the most rough- 
and-ready estimates from fishermen and fish-curers, with the excep- 
tion of the returns to the Scotch Fishery Board, and these till last 
year referred only to cured fish. On the other but little is forth- 
coming, except speculation and opinions founded too often on old 
and deeply rooted prejudice. Is it not remarkable that in this 
country, where the most elaborate statistics are gathered by Govern- 
ment as to trade and agriculture, and where the agriculturist has in 
the past used, and is using, to a still greater degree in the present, 
scientific knowledge and discoveries in the daily exercise of his voca- 
tion, neither statistical nor scientific knowledge should yet have been 
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brought to bear on our fisheries, which contribute so large a share 
to our food supply; a share which cannot be estimated at less 
than 550,000 tons annually, or taking twenty-eight sheep as an 
equivalent of one ton of fish, an amount of food which would 
be represented by a flock of 15,400,000 sheep. The method of 
fishing adopted off our coasts now, so far as it can be called a method 
at all, amounts simply to this, that the first comer, wherever he may 
hail from, catches without rule, or let, or hindrance, every fish that 
he can, inany manner that he chooses to adopt, regardless of demand 
in the market, regardless of consequences and possible injury to the 
fish supply, the whole duty and care of recuperation being left to a 
bountiful but unassisted nature. 

This practice of /aissez-faire, up to a certain point in the devclop- 
ment of the art of fish capture, might, doubtless, work well enough, 
but it is inevitable that a time must come when either some check 
must be placed on the capture of fish, or means must be taken 
artificially to restore the deficiencies in the stock of fish caused 
by the inroads made on them by new and improved systems of capture. 
The universal use of ice in the fish trade, coupled with the develop- 
ment of transit, owing to our railway system, has enormously in- 
creased the demand for fish. The increase in the number of fishing- 
boats of all kinds, and the vast improvement in all the appliances of 
fish capture, have of recent years been most noteworthy, and yet the 
weight of evidence (and on this point the evidence of fishermen 
carries much authority) seems to be that, in spite of the increase in 
the size of boats, and of the improvement in gear, the average take 
per boat has rather decreased than increased. It was certainly proved 
before the recent Trawling Commission that the take of fish off the 
east coast in inshore waters had on the whole diminished, and that this 
decrease was specially observable in the case of a class of fish which 
are chiefly, if not entirely, taken by the beam trawl, viz., flat fish, 
while as to the offshore fisheries, in the case of only one fish could a 
decided falling off be traced, and that the sole, also a fish almost 
exclusively taken by the beam trawl. The Government of this country 
will have, within a few years, to decide whether those are right who 
hold the opinion that the fish of the sea are so prolific that no opera- 
tion of man can conceivably make an impression on their numbers, 
and, therefore, all operations of fish-capture should go on without 
restriction ; or whether the contrary opinion is correct, viz., that it is 
possible for man materially to reduce their number, and that it is 
expedient to prevent over-fishing, and to define by what methods 
and under what restrictions fish-capture should be conducted. A 
sound and authoritative judgment on this important question cannot 
be formed without the aid of carefully kept statistics, extending over 
a number of years. I most earnestly urge that no time should be 
lost in giving statutory power to a department of Government to 
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require full returns to be made from all fishing stations around the 
coast of all fish taken, of method and place of capture. 

Valuable as such statistics would be, they would not alone meet 
the requirements of the case; steps must also be taken to find out all 
the minute details of marine life, what are the habits of the different 
sorts of fish, how they breed, what is their food, what the conditions 
most favourable to the greatest development of our sea fisheries. 
Little towards this end has been done in England, save the appoint- 
ment of ever recurrent Fishery Commissions and Committees, who 
pile up vast stores of blue-books, which result chiefly in the accumu- 
lation of dust. Sir Lyon Playfair, in a recent speech, complained 
that England, washed though she is on all sides by the sea, is, the 
only country that does not carry out these inquiries scientifically. 
And with regard to our committees and commissions he says, that 
the last person in the world to know anything about fish is a fisher- 
man. ‘This is, perhaps, not strictly correct, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the knowledge to be gained from fishermen requires to be 
checked and supplemented by regular scientific inquirers. You 
might more reasonably expect a shepherd to be able to enter into 
the details of embryology as manifested in the ewes under his charge 
than the fisherman to be able to describe the details of the spawning 
and development of the spawn of the fish he catches. Yet it was 
Norwegian fishermen who first drew the attention of Professor Sars 
to the floating properties of cod spawn. Can it be wondered at that 
fishermen should not notice and be loath to believe such wonders as 
that flat fish, when hatched out of the egg, are not flat fish at all, 
with a dark side and a light side, and their two eyes on the one side 
of their head, but are brought into the world round fish, without 
distinction of colour on their two sides, and that it is only in the 
gradual course of their growth that they settle down to the bottom 
on one side, and the one eye works round to join its fellow on the 
uppermost side? Can it be wondered at that fishermen should be 
incredulous as to the now fully proved floating properties of the 
spawn of most kinds of food fishes, when the spawn they come across 
themselves, whether on their lines or in the trawl-net, is invariably 
that of those species—such as herring—whose eggs do adhere to 
weeds or stones at the bottom of the sea? It is not even as if the 
fish-eggs were visible as a rule, floating in masses on the surface, 
but are, more correctly speaking, held in suspension, higher or lower 
in the water, according to circumstances, and can only be discovered 
by the use of a small tow-net of fine muslin adjusted to drag behind 
the boat at varying depths, and through which it is impossible for 
the smallest egg to pass. The observations of Professor Corsar Ewart 
and Mr. G. Brook on the spawning of the cod, carried out in the 
Rothesay Aquarium under the Scotch Fishery Board in March last, 
are of the greatest interest on this head, and should set all doubt 
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on the question at rest for ever. From those observations it is clear 
that the eggs of the cod when shed having a somewhat less specific 
gravity than the sea water, rise slowly towards the surface, while the 
milt, of still less specific gravity, rises faster, and, spreading as it 
goes, fertilises the eggs through the midst of which it passes. 

Facts such as these can only be ascertained by scientific inquiries 
regularly and carefully conducted, and these inquiries should in 
their turn be supplemented by the information which can be gathered 
from the fishermen themselves, who, with little encouragement, would 
be induced to take note of the facts which may be brought before 
them in their daily calling. The United States of America have 
given to their Fish Commission upwards of £300,000 since its insti- 
tution, and last year gave no less than £70,000. For similar pur- 
poses the Canadian Government last year paid £200,000. Sound 
legislation of a really beneficial and lasting character must be founded 
on thorough and sufficient knowledge ; it is only by means of sys- 
tematic experiments carried out by competent persons that the sea 
can be forced to reveal the secrets of its teeming waters. For this 
purpose a Marine Biological Association, under the Royal Society, 
has been instituted, and has received no little support from the 
Fishmongers’ Company and other private sources. Let the Govern- 
ment follow the example of America and Canada, and contribute to 
the good work to be done by this new association, and now being 
done at Granton and St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, under the direction 
of the Scotch Fishery Board. 

Again, the fishermen of this country have a right to claim from 
Government the inauguration of an efficient system of marine police 
to protect them in the exercise of their calling. Nowhere is the need 
of this more apparent than in the great North Sea fishing-ground, 
some 300 miles long and 70 broad, and containing in round numbers 
about 20,000 square miles. This, perhaps the most productive fish- 
ing-ground in the world, is frequented by French, German, Dutch, 
Belgian, Danish, and Norwegian fishermen, as well as our own men. 
The depredations caused by foreign trawlers on our drift net fisher- 
men, and worse still, the wilful damage inflicted by the instrument 
known as the “devil,” a sort of grapnel which is dragged through 
the gear, and tears it in pieces, have frequently been brought to 
the notice of Parliament. The difficulty of obtaining redress in these 
cases of damage is enormous, and identification of the offender is 
rendered almost impossible by the practice of covering up his 
number and letters. The injured fisherman, even if he is able to do 
so, is unwilling to pursue the malefactor, for fear of suffering still 
further by the total loss of his already damaged nets or lines, in con- 
sequence of their abandonment whilst in pursuit of the vessel which 
has broken them. The only practical remedy for this state of things 
is the multiplication of fishery cruisers, whose commanders should 
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have the power to settle summarily all minor cases of damage or 
complaint, and to take evidence on oath and report on the greater 
ones; who should, in fact, be floating magistrates. The vessels 
employed on this service should be steamers of high speed, and able 
to keep the sea in all weathers. The gunboats now told off on fishery 
service are too often antiquated and dilapidated, and, being unable to 
keep the sea in rough weather, spend the greater part of their time 
in harbour, or lying in the mouth of some river. A very large 
number would not be required, but half-a-dozen or eight first-rate 
gunboats, constantly cruising in the North Sea fishing-grounds in 
the performance of the duties of a marine police, would effect a revo- 
lution in the conduct of the North Sea fisheries, and would, as much 
by their presence as by any actual interference, restore order, and 
put an end to the outrages which are now unfortunately only too 
frequent. 

The third point in relation to our sea fisheries which requires 
immediate attention at the hands of Government is the question of 
harbours. It is not my intention here to refer to the large question 
of harbour accommodation as a whole, but merely to fishery harbours. 
Our fishermen are a race apart from the inhabitants of these 
islands in general. They are sprung, to a great extent, from a dif- 
ferent stock (from the old Danes and Normans, who used to raid on 
our coasts), they do not intermarry with other classes of the popula- 
tion, they keep to themselves, and even in the matter of harbours are 
found, as a rule, to frequent but little the greater commercial har- 
bours. An immense number of small fishery harbours are studded 
all along the coast, each with its little fleet of boats belonging to it. 
These harbours, well enough in fine weather, in bad weather are 
worse than useless, and become simply man-traps, luring those who 
use them to their destruction. The policy to be aimed at would seem 
to be to check the further multiplication of these little harbours, and 
to supplement them, as far as may be, by a larger class of harbour, 
to which the boats using the smaller ones might run for refuge when 
overtaken by a storm. One such harbour should be found at least 
in every fifty miles of the coast. 

Every storm that rises round these islands brings peril to hundreds 
of fishing-vessels, and too often destruction to some, simply and solely 
for want of a harbour to run to with the assurance that they will be 
able to take it when they make its mouth. It is unnecessary to refer 
again to that terrible storm of October 14, 1881, which, bursting on 
the fishing fleet off the Berwickshire coast at about 1.30 in the 
afternoon, in a couple of hours destroyed thirty-five boats and one 
hundred and ninety-one lives. Many of the boats were smashed up 
at the very pier-heads of the little harbours of Eyemouth and Burn- 
mouth, in sight, almost within touch, of the shrieking women and 
children who were witnesses of the death of husbands, fathers, or 
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brothers. The fearful loss of that day was due in the main to the 
absence of a harbour to which the boats might have run with safety. 
Of the boats that escaped, the greater number were those which, in 
the words of the skipper of one of them, “put their trust in God, 
and made the sea his friend for the night;” and, in the course of 
the next two days, managed to find safety in the Tyne. Or take a 
more common scene, such as might have been witnessed at Scar- 
borough on December 16, 1883, when, in the midst of a raging 
storm, many a fine trawling smack, with her rigging blown to pieces, 
her fishing-gear carried away, and members of her crew washed over- 
board, was obliged to lie off the harbour, a prey to the waves, waiting 
till, by the rise of the tide, there should be sufficient water between 
the pier-heads to enable her to reach the longed-for safety of the 
harbour. The fact of this grievous want of deep-water fishery har- 
bours receives strong confirmation, if it were needed, from a state- 
ment once made by the Secretary of Lloyds to the present writer, 
that one great reason why fishing-boats were not received on the’ 
books of that institution was the want of suitable harbours on our 
coasts for their accommodation. 

The requirements of a good fishery harbour may be defined as: 
1. A depth of water sufficient to allow fishing-boats using it to 
enter and leave at all states of the tide. This cannot be placed at 
less than ten feet at low-water spring tides. 2. An entrance easy of 
access. 3. Sufficient room and depth of water within for all the 
boats using it to lie afloat at all states of the tide. 4. Proper 
facilities for landing fish and taking in nets and gear. Few har- 
bours in the whole of the United Kingdom fulfil even the first of these 
conditions. For example, on the east coast alone, between Dungeness 
and Duncansby Head, out of some one hundred and eighty harbours 
at only nine places is a depth of ten feet and upwards at low water 
of spring tides to be found, viz., the Thames, Harwich, Yarmouth, 
the Humber, the Tees, the Tyne, the Firth of Forth, the Firth of 
Tay, and Aberdeen; while on long stretches of that coast where 
great fisheries are being prosecuted, there is not a harbour worthy of 
the name at all, as, for instance, from the Humber to the Tees, a 
distance of 110 miles, or between the Tyne and the Forth, a distance 
of 130 miles. The chief means by which the Government can supply 
the want is a system of loans at the lowest rate of interest, and on 
the easiest terms compatible with safety to the Treasury. In those 
cases of extreme urgency where no hope can be entertained of 
the necessary works being undertaken by means of loans re- 
course must be had to grants. The principle of such grants is 
not unknown or unacted upon in this country; leaving aside 
the greater works carried out by means of convict labour and 
at the public expense, we have the example of the recent grant 
of £15,000 to Arklow, of the grant of £250,000 from the Irish 
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Church Fund for Irish fishery harbours, and of the small annual 
grants to the Scotch Fishery Board for harbour works. The first 
great object to be arrived at is the discouragement of the 
construction of more small dry-at-low-water harbours. A com- 
paratively small number of harbours fulfilling the requirements 
that have been already indicated, and capable of accommodating 
say five hundred fishing-boats, would be of more service in saving 
life and developing the fisheries, than any amount of increase 
in the number of those small harbours which are now so frequent. 
The Norwegian Government appointed a commission to inquire into 
the state of the coast of Norway, and to draw up a complete scheme of 
its requirements for the purposes of the fisheries; that commission 
has completed its work, and has issued a most valuable report, 
accompanied by charts and plans of the proposed works. From these 
have been selected two hundred and twenty works to be executed in 
the next fifty-five years at a cost of £780,000, two-thirds of the 
expense to be paid out of the exported fishery products, and one- 
third out of Government funds. The work required in Norway is of 
course different from that on our own coasts ; for Norway is indented 
by numberless fiords which afford protection from the storms; and 
the works consist in putting piers and landing-places in the fiords. 
It would be of incalculable benefit if a small commission were ap- 
pointed to carry out a similar investigation of the coasts of Great 
Britain, to report in detail as to their chief requirements in the 
matter of fishery harbours, to select the places where works would 
be most useful, and to suggest the manner in which they had best 
be carried out, whether by the improvement of existing harbours, or 
by the construction of new ones. 

The places selected by the commission should be encouraged to 
undertake the necessary works with the aid of Government loans, 
which, in some instances, might be advantageously supplemented by 
grants. ‘Till approved works at the selected places were completed, 
other intermediate places should not have the assistance of public 
money. Harbour loans have hitherto depended far too much on the 
mere question of the security available and the influence that could 
be brought to bear to obtain them. No harbour should be aided by 
loans of public money unless that harbour was likely to be of distinct 
public advantage. Again, in the consideration of the security, pro- 
spective revenue should be taken into account. Experience seems 
conclusively to show that given good harbour accommodation in a 
suitable position it is hardly possible to overestimate the consequent 
development of the fisheries. Remarkable instances in point are the 
three harbours of Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh, in which 
great harbour extension has taken place in the last twenty years, and 
has been accompanied by a most extraordinary increase in the fishing. 
Thanks to the Scotch Fishery Board, accurate statistics of herring 
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caught can be quoted. During the ten years, 1867 to 1876 inclu- 
sive, in those three ports, the quantity of herring taken and cured 
on shore amounted to an average of 393,368 barrels per annum, while 
in the six years 1879 to 1884 the average of the same class of fish 
amounted to no less than 547,283 barrels per annum; again, in the 
case of Grimsby, in the year 1856, the amount of fish borne inland 
by railway was only 1,540 tons, in 1879 it amounted to 48,924 tons, 
and in 1884 to no less than 64,077 tons, or more than a quarter of a 
total of 248,678 tons of fish conveyed inland by railway from all 
ports in the United Kingdom. Such instances of the development of 
fisheries where proper facilities are afforded, could easily be multi- 
plied, and constitute the strongest evidence of the probability that good 
fishery harbours in suitable places will pay their own way. The 
question remains as to the outlay that would be necessitated in 
executing a sufficient number of harbour works of the character here 
suggested. No small difficulty arises in the formation of any such 
estimate from the fact that the cost of the works must necessarily 
vary greatly, according to the place at, and the conditions under, 
which they have to be carried out. From the evidence given before 
the Committee on Harbour Accommodation, the probable cost of each 
such fishery harbour may be estimated at from £80,000 to £120,000. 
An immense deal might therefore be effected for a sum of from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000, of which the largest part would be 
advanced by way of loan. The past affords proof of the temptation 
to apply money available for harbours rather with a view to pleasing 
the greatest number of places, than to producing the best possible 
result for the country. Between 1829 and 1882 the Scotch Fishery 
Board laid out £243,664, of which £172,136 was public money 
and £71,528 contributed from local sources, on twenty-eight har- 
bours, and yet not one of these can pretend to possess the requisites 
of a good fishery harbour, or, indeed, can compare in any way 
with the Cluny Harbour of Buckie, built by the late Mr. Gordon 
at a cost of £65,000. The same process of expending money 
on a quantity of small works, instead of concentrating it on a few 
considerable ones, seems to be going on in Ireland with the 
£250,000 voted by Parliament out of the Irish Church Fund in 
1883 for the improvement of Irish fishery piers and harbours. Such 
mistakes as these must carefully be avoided, and should Government 
take up the question of fishery harbours, and decide to deal with it 
in a wise and generous spirit, their first step must be to select those 
places around the coast where harbour works can be instituted to 
the best advantage and at the lowest cost; and under no pretext 
should public money be advanced, either by way of loan or grant, to 
any but deep-water harbours, which would serve for purposes of 
refuge to the fishermen of the adjacent coast. 
Epwarp MARJORIBANKS. 














DUALISM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In the discussions respecting Irish Home Rule, the relations at 
present existing between the two component parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy have occasionally been referred to as a prece- 
dent. These relations, establishing as complete a system of mutually 
exclusive “ Home Rule” for each division of the monarchy as is com- 
patible with the continued existence of the monarchy itself, have 
by this time lasted nearly twenty years. They were subjected to 
partial revision in 1876, and will be revised again in the course of 
next year in a perfectly amicable spirit. Nor has this ‘“ dismember- 
ment of the empire,” as opponents of Home Rule are fond of styling 
it, resulted in any loss of influence abroad. ‘The territory of the dual 
monarchy has actually been enlarged since the agreement of 1867 ; 
and the meetings of the Emperor-King—the “dual” sovereign, if we 
may so call him—with his Imperial neighbours, or of his Chancellor 
with Prince Bismarck, are still looked forward to as big with the 
fate of Europe. As far, at least, as the foreign policy of Austria is 
concerned, dualism has not been a failure. And this is of some 
importance, as Irish schemes of Home Rule are generally objected 
to from the “ Imperial” point of view. The writer has no wish to 
prejudge the question of Irish Home Rule, nor would he assert that 
no useful lessons are to be derived from a study of the arrangement 
between Austria and Hungary. At the same time he has himself 
come, rightly or wrongly, to the conclusion that the circumstances of 
the dual monarchy differ so greatly from those of the United King- 
dom as to render extreme caution necessary in arguing from the one 
case to the other. 

The admirers of Dedk’s scheme, as embodied in the Ausgleich of 
1867, sometimes speak of the unprecedented nature of its arrange- 
ments as testifying to the originality of the master mind that 
conceived it; its opponents, who if not so numerous, are perhaps 
readier, both with tongue and pen, appeal to that very absence of 
precedent as a proof that it is a monstrosity. In fact, the Ausgleich 
was never intended to be considered an ideal arrangement, but 
merely as a workable compromise—perhaps only a temporary com- 
promise—between two opposing streams of influence, both equally 
real and equally important. To understand their origin it is neces- 
sary to go back a few centuries. 

However insufficient may appear the means at the disposal of a 
medieval sovereign when compared with those possessed by modern 
Governments, they enabled the successor of the barbarian king to 
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become in the course of time almost absolute master in almost every 
European country, to develop a Clovis into a Louis XIV. This 
process was, however, more rapid in some countries than in others ; 
and here in fact we have the explanation of the Austro-Hungarian 
dualism—the Hapsburg sovereign had not in Hungary come so near 
to Louis XIV.’s ideal as in his Austrian and Bohemian dominions. 
The real check on the absolute power of the medizval king was not 
so much the provisions of a constitution, written or unwritten, as the 
fact that certain classes of his subjects could rebel against him with 
a fair prospect of success. In the “ Golden Bull” (1222) of Andrew 
the Hierosolymite—the Magna Charter of Hungary—this check was 
expressly recognised. Every “nobleman,” i.e. every freeman, was 
admitted to have the right, either alone or in alliance with his 
fellows, to take up arms against a king who committed a breach of 
the charter. Nor did the Hungarians allow this clause to remain a 
dead letter. In spite of the occupation of a large portion of their 
country by the Turks, they repeatedly turned their arms against 
their nominal allies, the troops of their German king, in order to 
repel the attempts of the Viennese Government to govern them in 
the same manner as the other lands subject to his Sacred Cesarean 
Majesty. And the important point for us is that the Hungarians 
triumphed. These attempts on the part of the Viennese Govern- 
ment were frequently repeated, entered on with a fair amount of 
politic caution, backed up by a decided superiority of material forces, 
and to a certain point promised success; but each had in the end to 
be abandoned, owing to the tenacity with which it was resisted. 
The Hungarians could be goaded into open rebellion, could be 
defeated over and over again in the field; the country could even be 
reduced to apparent submission. But they were too numerous, the 
traditions of their independence too vivid, the conjunctures of foreign 
politics too unfavourable, and before the operation had been com- 
pletely carried out, it had to be abandoned. 

But in the early part of the seventeenth century the legal or 
constitutional position of Austria and Bohemia was not essentially 
unlike that of Hungary. The only important difference was in the 
amount of physical force at the disposal of the privileged classes, 
and in the measure of success which attended their efforts to main- 
tain their medieval independence as against the central authority at 
Vienna. The Protestant and aristocratic party in Austria and 
Bohemia tried conclusions with their Catholic sovereign, and were 
totally destroyed. The Protestant and aristocratic party in Hungary, 
in like manner, rose in arms, but although they did not obtain a 
complete victory, neither did they suffer a crushing defeat. In 
Bohemia we have the Battle of the White Mountain (1620) ; in 
Hungary we have the Pacification of Szatmar (1711). 

It thus came to pass that in the eighteenth century, although the 
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forms of the medieval constitutions existed in all the lands subject 
to the Hapsburgs of Vienna, these forms had in Austria, Bohemia, 
&c., become reduced to mere shadows, while in Hungary a great 
deal of their substance still remained. Looked at from a modern 
point of view, these remnants of medieval liberty would perhaps 
not amount to much, and might be regarded as rather injurious than 
beneficial. Still, such as they were, they rendered it impossible to 
confound Hungary with its Western neighbours. At every impor- 
tant constitutional crisis the Hungarians made their sovereign swear 
that he would not govern them as he did his other dominions. 
The Hapsburg’s new acquisitions, Mantua and Brabant, might be 
administered even as Styria and Moravia, but not Hungary. There 
was thus established, without conscious design, a peculiar sort of 
dualism among the States subject to the Cesar at Vienna—Hungary, 
and the lands administered in a different manner. This appears, nay 
is, an awkward expression, but is required by strict accuracy. We 
are accustomed to speak of the two divisions of the Hapsburg 
monarchy as Austria and Hungary respectively. But it is to be 
observed that although the designations “ Austria-Hungary” and 
“ Austro-Hungarian monarchy ”’ are officially used for the Hapsburg 
dominions as a whole, and although “Hungary” is the official 
name of one division, ‘ Austria” is not the official designation of the 
other. In the Hungarian statutes of 1867, the expression always 
used is “his Majesty’s other dominions.” In the Western division 
of the monarchy the official expression is, “ the kingdoms and lands 
represented in the Reichsrath.” 

But while, as we thus see, Hungary had succeeded in establishing 
her claim to a separate and peculiar administration, the force of 
events had resulted in a very close and, humanly speaking, indis- 
soluble union of interests and policy between the separately ad- 
ministered Hungary and the more absolutely governed hereditary 
provinces. For let us consider a little in detail what after all the 
privileged position of Hungary practically came to. 

In the first place, no new laws could be made without the consent 
of the Diet, the representative assembly of the privileged classes. 
The Diet, too, did what it could—it was often very little—to prevent 
the existing laws from being violated, to maintain the forms and the 
spirit of the old administration, municipal independence, and aristo- 
cratic privilege. This is perhaps vague, and did not necessarily very 
much interest the central Government at Vienna. But there were 
two specific privileges of vital importance which the Estates of 
Hungary had succeeded in preserving. Without the consent of the 
Diet no recruits could be levied and no new taxes imposed. But 
these rights must be strictly understood, as they are barely set 
down. When the recruits had been once voted the Diet had no 
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more to do with them. They might be kept with the colours for 
ten or for twenty years, and might be employed against the Most 
Christian king or the Sublime Porte without the Estates being con- 
sulted in the matter. Those were details that lay within the limits 
of the royal prerogative. In like manner, although the direct taxes, 
the land tax, had to be voted as a subsidy by the Estates, the Crown 
had plenty of other sources of revenue over which the Diet possessed 
little or no control. The royal free cities formed a peculium regis. In 
one way or the other, the clergy dropped large sums out of their 
abundant endowments into the purse of the supreme patron of the 
Church. Then there were the domains of the Crown, the fiefs that 
lapsed through default of heirs male, and above all the customs 
and the salt-tax. The price of salt could not be raised without the 
consent of the Diet ; but its sale at the already established price was 
an undisputed revenue of the Crown which the Estates could neither 
restrict nor dispose of. In this state of things the influence of the 
Viennese Government was, in normal and tranquil times, and as 
long as it was exercised with prudence and moderation, practically 
as real in Hungary as in the hereditary provinces. 

The extensive prerogatives of the common sovereign prevented 
the relation between Hungary and his other dominions being what 
is called a mere personal union. Peace and war were entirely in his 
hands. The diplomatic service and all foreign relations, including 
commercial treaties, depended directly and exclusively upon the 
sovereign. The Hungarian Estates asked as much as they dared to 
ask when they humbly requested that a Hungarian might always 
be added to any embassy negotiating a treaty with the Sublime 
Porte. To interfere with his most sacred Majesty’s relations 
with other states they laid no claim, and for the most part scarcely 
feigned any interest, unless it were such as might be inspired by the 
most unsuspecting and unconditional loyalty. The army was in the 
fullest sense of the word an einheitliche institution. A regiment 
recruited in a district of Hungary was certainly a Hungarian regi- 
ment, but only from the fact of its being a regiment composed of 
soldiers Hungarian born; but it was not even the beginning of a 
Hungarian army. The ensemble of these Hungarian regiments in 
no way constituted an army. Hungary had no more an army of 
her own than the last or least of the so-called hereditary provinces, 
let us say Carniola, or the city of Trieste. There was only the army 
of Caesar, the Kaiserliche. In this army the word of command was 
German, and the officers were natives of any European Christian 
nation who had come to follow the fortunes of war in the service of 
the Emperor, the de jure superior of kings—the successor of Otto the 
Great, not to say of Casar Augustus. 

The geographical position of Hungary tended largely to the con- 
fusion of its interests with those of the hereditary provinces. With 
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the unimportant exception of Poland—and that exception came to 
an end in 1772—Hungary bordered upon only two groups of 
countries, those that were ruled from Vienna, and those that were 
ruled from Stamboul; the first on the whole decidedly her superiors 
in wealth and the arts of civilisation; the latter as decidedly her 
inferiors. Consequently the manufactured articles of the West could 
only come to her across Austrian territory, and owing to the pro- 
tectionist policy then prevalent, these articles came to be as far as 
possible of Austrian production. Hungary was regarded as a natural 
market for Austrian manufactures, or, as the Hungarians expressed 
it, was treated as a “colony.” 

Of course, what is set down in specific terms is apt to be before- 
hand in its influence on the mind with that which is only implicitly 
contained in the circumstances of the case. It is owing to this 
psychological law, acting in combination with other circumstances 
on which we have here no room to enlarge, that the Hungarians in 
1848 took more pains, and certainly succeeded better, in improving 
their constitution and in enlarging the powers of the reformed 
legislature, than in making due provision for that harmonious 
common action with the hereditary provinces which was demanded 
by their common interests and the existence of admittedly common 
affairs. In this way the reforms of the spring of 1848, however 
innocent in appearance, contained within themselves the germs of all 
the troubles that followed; because, in abolishing absolute govern- 
ment, they made no provision for any common constitutional adminis- 
tration of those common affairs which had before been absolutely 
administered. As to whether they would have had such disastrous 
effects if the leading men both in the party of progress and in the 
opposite party had acted with more prudence, moderation, or honesty, 
need not be discussed here. A mistake had been made, misunder- 
standings arose in consequence; these misunderstandings were 
aggravated by malice or stupidity ; the sword was called in to cut 
the Gordian knot, and a new absolutist mode of carrying on the 
common affairs replaced the old absolutist mode which the changes of 
1848 had put an end to. But as the old absolutism had collapsed 
through its own weakness, the new absolutism used itself up in a very 
short time by the excessive friction with which it worked. When it 
broke down in 1859 the problem was to find a common constitutional 
mode of conducting common affairs. It took nearly eight years to 
arrive at the solution of 1867. By a constitutional management of 
common affairs was, of course, meant that a representative assembly, 
or assemblies, should control the ministers who directed the foreign 
policy, managed the army, and fixed the customs dues. This may not 
be a quite scientific or exhaustive enumeration of common affairs, but 
it will serve us sufficiently well to point out what sort of work had 
to be done and how it was decided to do it. 
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Broad lines of demarcation divided three parties with regard to 
the primary question of assembly or assemblies. The peculiar past 
history of these countries made at least three answers possible, and 
produced three parties, which we may for convenience call the 
Centralist, the Federalist, and the Hungarian parties. Starting as 
they did from the unitarian absolutism that had prevailed since 1849, 
the Centralist view was perhaps the most obvious ; i.e., to consider the 
sum total of the lands subject to the common sovereign as one and 
indivisible, with a single representative assembly controlling common 
affairs. And this was the view most readily understood and regarded 
with most favour in the outer world. Nor did the Federalist view 
differ on the point of the one representative assembly. The difference 
between the two parties turned upon the amount of home rule to be 
allowed to the several provinces, or as they are called, “‘Crown-lands,” 
and whether the central assembly was to be regarded as a congress of 
the representatives of federated sovereign states, or the parliament of 
a monarchy, one and indivisible. 

The Hungarian view differed more obviously from either of the 
preceding than they did from one another, inasmuch as it excluded 
a common central assembly, whether parliament or congress. The 
Hungarians were in fact “dualists.” “We,” they said in effect, 
“are one state, and, as far as we are concerned, we shall consider 
you as another ; how close or how lax is the union between you is a 
domestic concern of yours, with which we do not claim to meddle. 
All we require is that, whether you Austrians are a unitarian state 
or a federation, you should have an acknowledged constitutional 
Government, with which we can treat as one free nation with another, 
and that—according to what is called the principle of ‘ parity ’—on 
a footing of perfect equality about those affairs which are common to 
us both. One independent state is the equal of another independent 
state all the world over, however unequal they may be in population, 
territory, or resources.” 

In the struggle between these three views, the Hungarian obtained 
the largest measure of success, and the Centralist view the next 
largest. The Hungarians carried their main point. They refused 
to be treated as a part of a whole, as a province in a larger empire, 
and their representatives did not enter into the common parliament 
of the whole body of the sovereign’s dominions. But as a modus 
vivendi between the Hungarian and the non-Hungarian parliaments, 
Deak proposed and Count Beust accepted the institution known as 
“the Delegations,” which we will describe later on. 

The way in which the Hungarian view of the composition of the 
Hapsburg monarchy has been practically carried out will appear 
from a few points taken from the Hungarian laws of 1867. First of 
all it must be observed that these laws establish—not formally, but in 
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effect—two categories of what we might consider as common affairs. 
The first consists of those current common affairs which have to be 
constantly regulated from year to year; these are entrusted to the 
Ministry for Common Affairs and the Delegations. The other con- 
sists of such affairs as can be fixed for some period of time, and are 
to be arranged by negotiations between the ministries and legisla- 
tures of the two divisions of the monarchy. The community of the 
sovereign is held not to imply the community of the court, with its 
attendant expenses ; the Hungarians have in fact, by the arrange- 
ments of 1867, created in some sort a new court, that of the Hun- 
garian king at Buda-Pest, and Francis Joseph enjoys, as Hungarian 
king, a civil list as such perfectly independent of his civil list as 
Emperor of Austria. 

The management of foreign affairs and of the army are recognised 
as matters of common obligation. The Hungarian army is spoken 
of in the statutes of 1867 ; but the explanation given shows that this 
expression is used in a somewhat improper sense, and not so as to 
contradict the statement we have above made, that there was no 
separate Hungarian army, in the ordinary sense of the word. For it 
is laid down that it forms an integral portion of the common army. 
As such it shares with the rest of that common army in a common 
unitarian organisation under the supreme command, direction, and 
administration of the common sovereign. The completion of the 
Hungarian regiments from time to time, the voting of recruits, the 
determination of the length of service, are rights reserved to the 
Hungarian legislature and Government. Hungary further declared 
that the establishment or change of the system of defence can, as far 
as Hungary is concerned, take place only with the consent of the 
Hungarian legislature. As, however, such an establishment or future 
transformation can only conduce to the desired end when conducted 
upon identical lines in both halves of the monarchy, the two minis- 
tries (%e., those of Hungary and Austria), after a previous agreement 
between themselves, are to make identical propositions to their several 
legislatures. This is a point which has given rise to objections on 
both sides. As an Austrian writer has put it, every organic decision 
of the Austrian Government with regard to arrangements concern- 
ing the Austrian army, the granting of Austrian recruits, the pen- 
sions of Austrian officers, requires the approval of the Hungarian 
legislature ; and of course vice versd. In case of divergences of 
opinion the two legislatures are to confer with one another by means 
of delegations appointed ad hoc. Financial matters are so far recog- 
nised as common, that the expenses incurred for the above common 
objects, foreign affairs, and army are to be defrayed in common. 
This, however, we are expressly told is to be so understood that the 
whole sum having been fixed in common, the manner of raising that 
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proportion of the money which is due from each state respectively is 
to be left to the several governments and legislatures. In 1867—the 
starting-point of the new system—special delegations, ‘‘ Delegations 
ad hoc,’ had to be appointed to settle the initial and important 
question of the proportion in which the two divisions of the monarchy 
should severally contribute to the common expenses. These Delega- 
tions ad hoc were to confer together, under the joint presidency of 
the two ministries, and the scheme on which they decided had then 
to be referred to each legislature for acceptance, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to his Majesty for his assent. Should, however, the two 
Delegations ad hoc not come to an agreement, their opposing schemes 
were to be submitted to each legislature. Should the legislatures not 
arrive at an understanding, the disputed points were to be submitted. 
to his Majesty for decision. This last point should be especially borne 
in mind, as it shows that provision was made for subjecting, as a final 
resort, one or other legislature to a species of coercion. This was the 
origin of the celebrated “quota,” which, after comparison of the 
gross incomes of the two halves of the monarchy, was fixed by the 
Delegations ad hoe at 30 per cent. of the common expenses for 
Hungary, and 70 per cent. for the kingdoms and lands represented 
in the Reichsrath. 

But besides war and diplomacy, the prerogatives of the Crown 
had, under the old system, covered several other affairs which both 
Hungarian and Austrian interests imperatively required to be 
treated in common. Such, for instance, were the currency, customs 
duties, commercial treaties, &e. All these questions, according to 
the Ausgleich of 1867, have to be arranged by negotiation between 
the two ministries and the two legislatures. Consequently, a customs 
and commercial convention for a term of years was entered into 
between the lands of the Hungarian Crown and the rest of his 
Majesty’s “kingdoms and lands.” By a law which received the 
royal sanction on the 27th December, 1867, the territories of the 
two divisions of the monarchy are surrounded by a common customs 
line. Each state renounces the right to levy any import, export, or 
transit duties on goods passing from the territory of one to that of 
the other. In like manner it engages to levy no other excise duties 
on articles brought from the territory of the other into its own but 
such as it levies on native products of the same nature. The then 
existing commercial arrangements with foreign states are to be 
equally in force in both halves of the monarchy ; any new treaties 
or arrangements are to be made by the common foreign minister, 
but with the consent of both legislatures. The custom houses on 
the common customs line are subject to the Government in whose 
territory they are situated. The convention also provides for the 
unity of the currency, the identity of weights, measures, &c., in the 
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two divisions of the monarchy, and stipulates that the inhabitants of 
one division engaged in business in the other are to receive the same 
treatment as natives. 

Lastly, this convention is to be of force for ten years, and, unless 
notice is given of its termination, it will continue in force for another 
period of ten years, and so on. Notice of its termination must at 
latest be given at the end of the ninth year, when negotiations for 
the conclusion of a similar convention are to be at once set on foot. 
Nevertheless, after the first five years of the term had run out, i.c., 
after Christmas, 1872, it was open to either of the contracting parties 
to propose modifications of the convention ; the other party could not 
decline to discuss these modifications, and if the discussion did not in 
six months lead to any result, a year’s notice of its termination might 
be given. As a matter of fact, proposals for its modification were 
made by the Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Tiza, in May, 1875, and 
his proposals not having been accepted, notice of termination was 
given in November of that year, and in 1876 a new customs union 
was entered into, to be in force until 1886. 

It may be here observed that in 1867 it was the Cis-Leithan legis- 
lature that found itself in the “zwangslage” without any real freedom 
of choice. In all important points the scheme proposed by the Hun- 
garians had to be accepted. The most notable instance of this was 
the treatment of the Austrian public debt. It would take too long to 
describe in detail the various attempts that were made between 1848 
and 1867 to endow Austria with a constitutional Government. Here 
it will suffice to observe that they were disregarded by the Hungarians, 
who in 1867 spoke of his Majesty’s determination to endow his non- 
Hungarian peoples with a constitution as something quite new. 
Everything that had happened since 1848 was looked upon by them 
as utterly unconstitutional, and therefore to be ignored. On the 
other hand, the Austrians—meaning by that word the party who 
were in the majority in the Viennese Reichsrath—considered that 
they already had acquired prescriptive constitutional rights, and that 
their constitution should be regarded as inviolable as that of the 
Hungarians. Now, as we all know, in 1848-9 the Hungarians took 
up arms in defence of what they considered their constitutional rights, 
and having been defeated in the field, had to be held down by a 
military force. From these and other causes an immense debt had 
been contracted in these eighteen years, which the Hungarians very 
naturally chose to consider as entirely contracted for the purpose of 
holding them down. At any rate, as the Hungarian constitution had 
been suspended during these eighteen years, they refused to consider 
themselves answerable for the debt; that, they argued, concerned 
the other kingdoms and lands, which were not only de facto, but also 
de jure, subject to absolute government, to which they, the Hun- 
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garians, had been only subject de facto. Of course, the Austrians 
considered, as did the foreign creditors, that this debt had been con- 
tracted on the security of the whole of the Hapsburg dominions, and 
as far as the consent of the “other kingdoms and lands ” was con- 
cerned, they had, for the greater part of the eighteen years, been as 
little consulted as Hungary itself. However, the Hungarians were 
in 1867 able to give effect to their view of the subject, and went on 
to say that although they were not bound as a matter of obligation to 
pay debts incurred by the Austrians, yet from a neighbourly feeling 
and a sense that these same people were their inseparable allies, whose 
ruin or bankruptcy would be exceedingly detrimental to Hungarian 
interests, they, the Hungarians, would contribute every year a fixed 
sum of nearly thirty millions of florins to be applied to the annual 
payment of the interest, and somewhat more than a million to its 
amortization. The Viennese Reichsrath, as many will remember, 
was in consequence obliged to impose a tax upon the Austrian bond- 
holders, and considered themselves very shabbily treated by the 
Hungarians, who had thus shifted on to their shoulders alone the 
odium of this act of partial repudiation. 

Having pointed out the way in which the Hungarians in 1867 
succeeded in excluding from the category of “common affairs ” both 
the payment of the then existing public debt and the establishment of 
a customs union, we must consider the machinery by which the affairs 
they did recognise as ‘“ common ”’—foreign policy and the army and 
navy—were to be constitutionally controlled. Three ministers were 
to form a Ministry for Common Affairs, and to be responsible to “the 
Delegations” already referred to. These “ Delegations” as a per- 
manent institution must not be confounded with the Delegations ad 
hoc, which settled the “ quota” and other details of the agreement 
of 1867. We will first consider the constitution and nature of the 
“ Delegations.” 

The Delegations are elected annually by each legislature. As 
both the Hungarian and Austrian legislatures have two Chambers, 
one-third of cach Delegation is elected by the respective upper 
houses, and two-thirds by the respective lower houses. Sixty 
members are elected to each Delegation ; but as the essence of the 
arrangement consists in what is called “ parity,” i.e., the absolute 
equality of rights between the associated states, it is provided that, if 
from any cause one Delegation is unable to appear in its full strength, 
the other Delegation must reject by lot such a number of its members 
as will reduce it to a numerical equality with the other. The Dele- 
gations meet every year, in Vienna and Buda-Pest alternately. 

Each Delegation deliberates separately, and it is expressly provided 
that they are never to meet for common debate. In case of diversity 
of opinion they communicate by written messages, drawn up in the 
official language of the Delegation that sends the message, and accom- 
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panied by an official translation into the official language of the Dele- 
gation that receives it. Should three such messages be exchanged 
without producing agreement, the two Delegations meet for the 
purpose of voting by ballot, without any further debate on the point 
in dispute. If the numbers are equal, the existing arrangement, 
whatever it may be, is to continue in force. The Ministers for Com- 
mon Affairs appear before each Delegation, or may be represented by 
officials who may be compared roughly to our Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries. Man is continually striving after an equality which 
nature seems to abhor. When a Minister for Foreign Affairs is a 
Hungarian, like Count Andrassy, he can, in his own proper person, 
defend his policy before either Delegation, and in either official 
language; but when he is an Austrian, like Baron Haymerle, he is 
obliged to have somebody to speak Hungarian for him. 

The nervousness of the Hungarians with regard to the equal rights 
and equal treatment of their national language and German has 
been the subject of some amount of sarcasm on the part of those who 
cannot or will not put themselves in their position. If the Delega- 
tions debated in a common language, that language would necessarily 
be German. The knowledge of German—that is, such a knowledge 
as would enable a man to speak with force, ease, and eloquence in 
German—would come to be regarded as a necessary qualification of 
the members of the Hungarian Delegation, and consequently to some 
extent of the members of the Hungarian legislature. From such a 
result the instinct of national self-preservation naturally recoils. 

The powers of the Delegations—and this, perhaps, is the point 
most worthy of attention in the whole arrangement—are at once full 
and strictly limited. I mean that their powers are strictly confined 
to those matters which are mentioned in the law calling them into 
being, but within such strictly defined limits they have full and final 
powers, nor can their votes be reversed by the legislatures to which 
they owe their origin. The Delegations are elected annually, but the 
same members may be chosen over and over again. On the other 
hand, the dissolution of Parliament carries with it, ipso facto, the 
dissolution of the Delegation. The Delegation is in fact regarded as 
an emanation from the Parliament, and therefore necessarily ceases 
with it. It is necessary in considering this unique institution to 
remember that it is of purely Hungarian invention. In reading the 
text of the Hungarian law on the subject, one is struck by the extreme 
suspicion that dictates the several provisions. The institution was 
proposed and carried by Dedk and his friends against the opposition 
of a numerous and powerful minority in the Hungarian Parliament, 
which always insisted that the delegation of such important functions 
as war and foreign affairs reduced the Hungarian Parliament from 
the rank of a sovereign legislature to that of a provincial assembly, 
and in fact made it subordinate to a committee of its own members. 
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This latter point of view has been taken with perhaps more reason 
by objectors on this side of the Leitha. In electing the Austrian 
Delegation, the different kingdoms and lands represented in the 
Reichsrath had to be considered, and the result has been that the 
representatives of the various minorities have occasionally had a majo- 
rity in the Austrian Delegation while they were in a hopeless minority 
in the Reichsrath itself, whereas the Hungarian Delegation is always 
a fair reproduction on a smaller scale of the Hungarian Parliament. 

The Ministry for Common Affairs, sometimes called the ‘“‘ Common 
Ministry,” or “Common Government,” consists of three Ministers : 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of War, and the 
Minister for Common Finance. As the Common Ministry has not 
the power to impose a single tax, nor even to collect any tax that 
might be assigned to defray its own expenses, the functions of the 
last-named minister are merely those of a book-keeper. He sets down 
what has been paid to his account by the Finance Ministers of the 
two allied states, and then what he has spent on the accounts of his 
two colleagues. It was once proposed to abolish his office, but it was 
pointed out that its existence afforded an easy means of appeasing 
any jealousy that might arise between the two divisions of the 
monarchy. The Minister of War is always a soldier, a member of 
the common army, and consequently presumed to be quite above any 
feelings of preference for one division over the other, individually 
devoted to the service and the sovereign in a more peculiar sense 
than are even his colleagues in the Common Ministry. As the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs must be either an Austrian or a Hun- 
garian, it was thought advisable to keep the Minister of Common 
Finance to represent the otherwise unrepresented division. 

Although Austro-Hungarian dualism will soon be twenty years 
old, it is perhaps still too early to discuss the question of its 
permanence. All that we can say is, that, though it is not really 
popular on either side of the Leitha, no responsible statesman in 
either country contemplates its abolition, or any serious modification 
of its arrangements. Both Austrians and Hungarians feel discon- 
tented and anxious amid the many dangers and difficulties that 
menace their existence as states and impede their progress. But 
most of these dangers and difficulties neither owe their origin to 
dualism nor could be removed by its abolition. Another point to 
be observed is that the system could hardly be carried on without the 
preponderating influence of the Crown in either half of the monarchy. 
The common sovereign is always in the background as the arbiter in 
the last resort between the two states, and even in the ordinary 
course of things his influence is continually felt. The Hapsburgs 
made Austria-Hungary, and were they to disappear it is difficult to 
see what other tie would suffice to keep their dominions together. 

Artuur J. Patrerson. 








HEALTH AND TASTE IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


How best to make the houses we live in and our general surround- 
ings more healthy, and in what practical way we can avail ourselves 
of recent improvements in all matters pertaining to sanitary science, 
and to the decoration and fitting-up of our rooms with some regard 
to every-day requirements and good taste, are gradually becoming 
questions of serious consideration with all common-sense people. 
We have begun to realise that foul smells and impure air and 
water, arising from the neglect of the simplest sanitary rules, 
together with the minor evils of stuffiness, caused by accumula- 
tions of dirt and dust in un-get-at-able places, in so-called fitted 
furniture, and of unpleasant and incongruous design and colour- 
ing in wall and floor coverings, tend largely to loss of health, as 
well as to bodily and mental discomfort. While, however, it is 
becoming daily more generally admitted that the carrying out of 
proper sanitary laws with respect to drainage, ventilation, and water 
supply is of paramount importance to the well-being of individuals 
and of the community at large, and that good taste applied to 
design and decoration in the fitting-up of our rooms exercises an 
appreciable influence for good, there is still a vast number of houses, 
old and new, in which neither sanitary science nor good taste is 
considered. 

In many of our large country houses there exists the old and 
unhealthy system of brick drains, which run through the house and 
empty themselves into large and foul cesspools, insufficiently trapped 
and almost entirely unventilated. Sink, bath, and other wastes 
are directly connected with the main sewer, and the old wall panel- 
ling and the spaces between floors and ceilings have become the recep- 
tacles of all kinds of filth. Such a system, or rather absence of 
system, is as detrimental to health as itis uncleanly and disagree- 
able; while in the arrangement of design and colouring in wall 
and floor coverings, and in the practical and healthy arrangement 
of the more important pieces of decorative and fitted furniture, 
good taste is unknown. In London and other large towns and 
the neighbouring suburbs the speculative builder still works his 
wicked will in the erection of innumerable houses for the lower 
and middle classes, in which—so long as he can conform to the 
requirements of the Building Act in the metropolis,, and of the 
various local Acts in country towns—sanitation, in its larger and 
more important sense, is utterly disregarded. Drains are laid in a 
haphazard fashion, with joints improperly set, without ventilation, 
and without the manholes necessary for inspection; from uncovered 
cisterns, placed in inaccessible places, the services for water-closets 
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and sinks, as well as for drinking purposes, are drawn indiscrimi- 
nately through pipes of inferior description, and these often buried 
in the walls or under floors and with no protection of any sort. 
In many cases the plaster-work is mixed with road-scrapings, 
which it is manifest must contain impurities of the most unhealthy 
description; the woodwork is of the most flimsy character, un- 
seasoned, and utterly unfit for its purpose, so that in a year or two 
the joints are all shrunk, leaving places for the lodgment of dirt 
and dust; the size used in distempering the walls and ceilings is 
often decomposed ; the plumbing work is of the cheapest possible 
character, so that in a few years it requires, almost entirely, renew- 
ing; while the spaces between the floors are left full of wood-shavings 
and other matter, which naturally become damp and cause unhealthy 
smells throughout the house; the drains, running, as a rule, from 
back to front, through the whole basement story, are laid in on 
made-up ground, with imperfect joints, so that the earth in a 
short time becomes saturated with filth; old materials are glossed 
over with paint or whitewash; the brickwork is bad and hidden 
externally by stucco or cement, and everything throughout is cheap 
and nasty. Internally the bad woodwork is covered with a few coats 
of inferior paint, through which the knots and other imperfections 
show, and the walls are papered with common and tawdry hangings, 
in which the colouring is generally tasteless, and sometimes absolutely 
detrimental. Can it be wondered at that in houses of this descrip- 
tion there is constant sickness, and a general sense of depression 
fatal to bodily or mental health ? or that the various ailments, which 
are so intimately associated with bad ventilation, damp, bad drain- 
age, impure water-supplies, want of light, draught, and uncleanliness, 
are more or less always present ? 

It is surely time that every house erected in the great centres of 
habitation should have some systematic supervision, and that ordinary 
precautions should be insisted upon to secure proper sanitation and 
to prevent the use of grossly inferior materials. It is now generally 
admitted that typhus, typhoid, relapsing, and scarlet fevers are 
mainly due to foul air, impure smells or water, or closely-packed 
and unventilated rooms. The poisons thrown off by these diseases 
are retained in the walls and flooring, if badly constructed ; while 
impure air arising from dust and dirt accumulations and bad sanita- 
tion tend to minor illnesses, such as dyspepsia, nervousness, and 
depression. During the presence of such conditions, to quote that 
eminent sanitarian, Dr. Richardson, “a person is neither well nor 
ill.” Another of our worst English diseases, “ pulmonary consump- 
tion, or consumption of the lungs, has been largely promoted by the 
presence of unchanged and impure air in the dwelling-house,” while 
“‘neuralgic and miasmatic diseases” are brought about by the same 
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causes, assisted by atmospheric damp, so often to be found in houses 
built either upon clay or in moist situations, where the ordinary pre- 
cautions of covering the whole surface area with concrete or some 
other damp-preventive have not been carried out. 

Every possible care should be taken to ensure first a proper 
current of air under all the floors, and especially in all underground 
rooms and passages, and secondly the prevention of all dampness, 
which the warmth of fires is likely to turn into vapour. In badly- 
constructed and ill-arranged houses how often do we hear the 
inhabitants complain of what is technically called “draught,” which 
means sudden and irregular change of temperature. Unpleasant 
as it is in itself, it is insidious and dangerous in its results, bring- 
ing about colds, chills, and general “disturbance in the circula- 
tion of the organs of the body.” Without dwelling further upon 
the numerous ills which it is in our power to lessen, or altogether get 
rid of, by attention to the general construction of the houses we live 
in, we can only insist generally, with Dr. Richardson, that “ the 
intention and object of domestic sanitation is so to construct houses 
for human beings, or if the houses be constructed, so to improve 
them that the various diseases and ailments incident to bad construc- 
tion may be removed to the fullest possible extent. The diseases need 
not be looked upon as necessities of existence, but may be recog- 
nised as results of ignorance, or as accidents which, though they 
may not spring from sheer and wanton ignorance, are removable by 
accurate, foreseeing, and all-providing knowledge.”’ 

In the building of country houses in the present day there are 
often innumerable failures, so far as their healthy condition is 
concerned, seemingly arising from the desire of the designer to 
imitate in the external elevation some particular old building, or 
to obtain elaborate architectural effects by a grandiose treatment 
of the design quite inconsistent with the character of the house 
and often utterly at variance with internal comfort. The general 
appearance of the building may be artistic and picturesque, harmo- 
nising well with the surrounding scenery, but the interior arrange- 
ments are altogether imperfect, the rooms and passages cold and 
draughty, and the comfort and suitable fitting-up of the rooms 
sacrificed to over-fenestration, or to some inconvenient planning 
made for the purpose of obtaining external quaintness or irre- 
gularity. Unlike, however, many of the older houses, most of the 
modern buildings show a considerable advance in the arrangement 
of the various offices and servants’ quarters, and in general sani- 
tation. Servants are no longer delegated to stuffy attics, close, 
cramped, and unhealthy, with narrow window-openings and little 
or no ventilation. The drainage is fairly considered and carried 
away outside the house in glazed earthenware pipes, and not, as in 
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so many of the old houses of the seventeenth and ecigthteenth cen- 
turies, in large porous brick drains under internal passages, with 
cesspools and cesspits which have for generations been pestilent 
plague-spots, undiscovered and undisturbed, until the serious illness 
of some of the inhabitants has caused the owner to fill them all up 
with quicklime and concrete, and to adopt a newer and better system. 

In London and other large towns we have to submit to the vulgar 
rows of cement-fronted buildings—erected in the first half of the 
present century—in which the design of each front is more or less 
alike, with cornices, pediments, dressings, and cast ornaments of the 
meanest and most tasteless description. Wearied with the monotony, 
the eye is almost thankful when one of ‘the occupiers paints his 
front bright yellow or red, as some relief from the dull, sickly glare 
of cold grey or stone-colour usually affected. How much more plea- 
sant might our streets be made, and how infinitely more artistic and 
picturesque, if the skyline were broken up with gables, and the 
fronts with projecting bays, like some of the old towns in Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium. The houses themselves would be made 
more cheerful and healthy by the increased sunlight and air. It 
would seem as if, in the design of our domestic buildings, we have 
attempted to adopt the styles of other countries without reference to 
their suitability to the English climate or our own home life. Italian 
palaces and Grecian temples have been copied ad nauseam. Bits of 
various well-known Gothic buildings at home and on the Continent 
have been tacked on, in the way of additions to some of our domestic 
buildings, without regard to congruity. The Gothic of northern 
Italy has been travestied, and the feeble monotony of the Rue de 
Rivoli reproduced in our streets in stucco and cement. 

The architecture of the day and the taste of the age must be, if 
anything, eclectic; andin the copying and embodying in our buildings 
of elements and details of many styles, resetting old work in new 
frames, we have obtained a picturesqueness of architectural design 
in town and country which does much to condone the style which 
classicists and Gothicists condemn as “mongrel.” The external 
design more or less emphasises, as it should do, the general internal 
planning, and is treated with a knowledge of materials more espe- 
cially suited for various localities; good brick and terra-cotta are 
much more largely used; ornament and decoration are made sub- 
servient to the proper constructive character of the materials, and 
in all good house-building are no longer applied shams subversive 
no less of good taste than of sound construction. 

We have now no buildings in which the comfort and general 
utility of the interior are sacrificed to external effect. If our archi- 
tecture be nondescript, at least it is more homely; we do 
not strive to adapt in the design of our streets facades of Grecian 
or Roman temples, embracing several houses, or in some cases 
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whole blocks, so that half a window or portico belongs to one 
house and half to another, rendered in the stucco shams of so many 
of these blocks, more apparent by the difference of the colour of the 
paint with which they triennially blossom out; nor have we the 
feeble affectation of medieval design, in which narrow slits of 
openings shut out the sun and the sky, with pointed windows alike 
incongruous and unsuitable for the internal fittings of modern rooms. 
Comfort, light, and ventilation are no longer sacrificed to some 
special order of fenestration, Greek, Roman, or Gothic ; and we have 
thrown over the absurdities of the age which produced copies of 
facades of Grecian temples as porticos to English churches. 

The present phase of architectural development is in its varied 
eclecticism a revival, to a certain extent, of the brick architecture 
of the times of Elizabeth and James, combined with later develop- 
ments of the Renaissance shown in the picturesque buildings in Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland; and while avoiding many of the evils 
of construction and arrangement of those periods, it embodies, in 
alarge degree, many of the improvements which art and science have 
wrought. In the design of houses suited to the everyday wants of 
the community at large, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, 
whatever the style or period of architectural design and detail, it 
should be consistent with all that is valuable in new inventions, 
new materials, and new methods of applying existing materials. 
Comfort and convenience of arrangement; ample light and 
ventilation everywhere; protection from damp and miasma, impure 
and unhealthy smells; warmth, freedom from draught; pure air, 
pure water, general cleanliness, and attention to all laws of sani- 
tation, are first of all to be considered in every house. Any good 
architect or artist can so fashion the external clothing of a good 
framework as to make it agreeable in its outline and decoration ; 
but the elevation should be subservient to the plan and construc- 
tional requirements necessary to provide all these desiderata, and 
should not be made the paramount feature in the design of a new 
house, or in the rebuilding of an old one. No architect can design a 
good house unless he is in accord with his client as to his special 
wants and those about him, and unless he first of all seeks to 
combine, with judicious skill and taste, well jthought-out arrange- 
ments of all parts, without over-elaborateness of detail and with 
a proper knowledge of all sanitary improvements. 

Even London may some day be made beautiful. The varied 
examples of the polyglot architecture of the day are adding to the 
picturesqueness of outline of our streets, and doing away with that 
monotony of stucco imitations of Italian palaces and Grecian 
temples ; and if the taste be not perfect, and the design neither 
strictly classical nor severely medieval, it is at least helping to break 
up the hideous dreariness of our street surroundings. In the build- 
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ings of the present there are quaintness and irregularity, so far as 
modern Bumbledom will permit, which to my mind are more plea- 
sant and attractive than all the pretentious and commonplace stucco 
imitations of so-called classic or Gothic art. The utter failure of 
the Gothic in the last of our public buildings may surely be looked 
to as the death-blow of a style which is no more suited to the 
domestic wants and requirements of the present day than is the 
anachronism of a building externally fashioned after the model of 
a Grecian temple, and internally divided into small and low-pitched 
rooms, with nineteenth-century furniture and decorative detail. 
It is surely something to have passed away from this type of 
building to one which no longer relies upon its detail “from prece- 
dent to precedent.” It may be that out of the present “ renascence” 
of house architectural design we have approached a revolution, in 
which the ideals of the past are being destroyed, and the imitations 
of old examples may be still more degenerating into a medley of all 
styles and periods under the sun; but any way there is at least a 
striving after freedom of thought, even if that freedom be not 
altogether in good taste, and a desire to throw off the leading- 
strings which bind design to any particular school. What nonsense 
it is to say that nothing is good in architectural design which is 
not fantastically medieval or severely classical! If this half of 
the nineteenth century brings the revolution, there will by-and-by 
come, after the manner of all revolutions, the development of taste 
in domestic architecture and internal fittings and decoration which 
shall be progressive and enlightened. 

As I said in one of my Cantor Lectures, read before the Society 
of Arts in the spring of last year, there is no need why the street 
architecture of our towns should not embody every modern improve- 
ment, and be carried out in a common-sense and picturesque style, 
and in conformity with all the various scientific principles of sanita- 
tion which the nineteenth century has produced, instead of resusci- 
tating old forms and old features— which our forefathers would gladly 
have changed had they known how. There need be no one uniform 
style of building, but whatever the style which is taken up by the 
individual owner, it is first of all essential that it should be made to 
adapt itself to internal requirements. There should be ample light, 
and the window-spaces should be arranged in proper places, and not 
thrust into corners, or raised so high from the floors as to be prison- 
like. Whether the style be Greek, Italian, Queen Anne, or any 
date or period of so-called Renaissance, it must be governed by 
present wants, and every sanitary invention which may conduce to 
comfort, health, and convenience. 

It is in small matters that the taste of a people is shown, and it is 
by the minor features of design in street architecture that pictur- 
esqueness and grace are to be obtained. To what disastrous order of 
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things we owe the prison-like bars and straight lines of the ordinary 
front railings in our streets, I am at a loss to understand ; but few 
things are more hideous or inartistic. We must have these iron 
enclosures to our areas first of all to avoid the shutting out of 
light and air to our basements, and next for the sake of security ; 
but surely they need not be made in never-ending rows of perfectly 
straight bars, with spear-like heads, suggesting nothing but im- 
palement, should one be so unfortunate as to fall from one of the 
usually badly-constructed balconies. Wrought ironwork, if worth 
anything at all, except for prison bars or girders, may be twisted 
into endless forms and shapes. Why cannot we redeem the general 
want of taste in our streets by something like good design in balcony 
fronts or area railings? They may be just as secure and just as 
useful if made ornamental in form, like the beautiful ironwork of 
the old towns in Spain, Italy, and Germany, which can be seen in 
the humblest street front as well as in palaces. It would seem as if 
the sense of sight and the love of the beautiful, when applied to 
ordinary everyday matters, are not appreciable elements in the 
ordinary English character. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
believe that, year by year, we should be content to accept and pay 
for things which are not only vulgar and commonplace, but 
detrimental to any improvement in our street and country archi- 
tecture. 

In modern buildings, especially in towns, we are, owing to the 
cramped nature of the sites and the enormous increase of the value of 
land, unable to attain any mise-en-scéne by depth of quadrangles or 
open courts, or by recessed arcades, constituting vistas through which 
the main building forms a background. Our building areas are 
generally narrow and confined, and the plans of town houses must 
be very similar in arrangement; but there is no reason why the 
inner areas in town and country houses should not be made more 
beautiful, treated with good faience work, or glazed and coloured 
terra-cotta, which could be easily cleaned with water by the use of 
an ordinary hose. Where practicable the staircase should be thrown 
back through an arcade of columns, so as to give a pleasant back- 
ground, and to provide as large an inner area as possible for light 
and air. All such recessed treatment would give greater depth, and 
add size and dignity to what should always be the principal feature 
of a good house, the staircase, which leads upwards to the chief 
reception-rooms as well as to the bedrooms, in which at least one- 
third of our lives are spent. The hall of Chesterfield House is an 
example of the good effect of recessing the staircase through an 
arched arcade, by which the importance and apparent size of a not 
over-large entrance is materially enhanced. 

For health’s sake, in all houses the use of glazed faience and tile- 
work for the lining of the inner areas cannot be too strongly advo- 
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cated, and if this be treated in colour, with good flat figure or orna- 
mental decoration, the charm and appearance of the rooms looking 
on to them will be largely increased. Anything in the way of 
coloured and polished surface wall-lining not only gives a pleasant 
relief to the general coldness of the passages and entrance halls, 
but adds to the health of the building, as all such polished surfaces 
are non-absorbent, cleanly and light-giving. The offices of the house 
should, as far as practicable, be treated in this fashion; more espe- 
cially the kitchens, sculleries, larders, and other working-rooms, and, 
of course, all bath-rooms and water-closets, so that the various 
smells may not be absorbed into the walls. For the improvement in 
taste in all trades accessory to artistic decoration and furniture 
design, we are doubtless indebted to the greater knowledge of good 
work effected by the exhibition of loan collections of works of art of 
ull dates and of all countries, by the stimulus given to all branches 
of decorative art by the various international exhibitions which have 
been held during the past quarter of a century, by the increased 
travel of all classes, by the opportunities offered for the examination 
and study of the various collections at home and abroad, and by 
the improved teaching in schools of art throughout the country. 
With the higher cultivation of the people through these means there 
has arisen an individuality of taste which is to a great extent fatal to 
any combination or general appreciation, by which any particular 
style can become binding or lasting. 

As regards the general treatment of all coloured surfaces, it is well 
to remember that they should in no way be marked by violent con- 
trasts, which jar upon the nerves and irritate the sense of sight. 
They should be delicate rather than strong in tone, light-giving 
rather than light-absorbent; and in all paper and painted decorations 
of the walls there should be no obtrusive patterns, no clashing of 
inharmonious colouring or design ; and all hangings which hold dust, 
and decoration from which the dust and fluff cannot be easily brushed 
off, should be avoided. Heavy hangings and thick flock papers, in 
which wool is largely used, absorb every sort of foul vapour, as 
well as atmospheric moisture, all more or less injurious to health. 
In the treatment of wall surfaces, whether with paint, paper, or 
other decoration, in respect to colour, it must always be borne in 
mind that a broad general effect should be produced by a repetition 
of simple forms and harmonious grouping, rather than in the multi- 
plication of elaborate detail, and strong contrasts. Simple combina- 
tions of three or four tints will ensure a pleasant and effective 
appearance, and the graceful and refined tone of our rooms will be 
enhanced in proportion as knowledge and artistic skill is shown 
in the arrangement of contrasts and effects of different colours. The 
general rooms should be so decorated that the first impression will be 
one of satisfaction and relief to the eye, while we should be unable, 
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away from them, to describe their exact tone or colour. ‘There is 
but one way of wearing a beautiful gown, and that is to forget it.” 

Let us avoid as far as possible the curse of modern estheticism 
which sacrifices natural grace and simplicity to mediawval crudeness 
of colour and form. Throughout the house all woodwork should be 
varnished, so as to render it less absorbent of moisture, and more 
easily cleaned than if only painted. The floor surfaces should be left 
in part uncovered; that is to say, that round all sitting-rooms there 
should be a margin of polished oak or parquet, which can be easily 
cleaned, and the carpets so arranged as to be easily taken up and 
shaken. All so-called fitted carpets are undesirable in any room, as 
dirt and fluff must necessarily accumulate which cannot be removed 
without taking up the entire carpet. In large rooms this is often 
a work of much labour and time, and therefore only done some three 
or four times in a year. 

In the bedrooms, which it is essential should be kept free from 
every impurity, the floors may be wax polished, or stained and 
polished, or painted all over, loose rugs being scattered about where 
required, so that the whole floor may be frequently washed and the 
rugs shaken and cleaned. The rooms in which we are shut up 
closely at night should be kept clear of all hangings, as well as of all 
wall and floor coverings which can hold dust in any form, or absorb 
the impurities which must naturally taint the air. Such precautions 
are necessary if we are to obtain healthy and refreshing sleep. In 
every bedroom some artificial means should be provided of frequently 
changing the air by placing small tubes in one or more places in the 
room connected with the outside air, which should be admitted 
through gauze bags or sponges soaked in water, so as to cleanse it of 
all impurities and bring it into the room without draught; for it is 
well always to remember that “the purity of the air within an 
inhabited space enclosed on all sides is necessarily vitiated by the 
emanations proceeding from the bodies of those who inhabit it, and 
especially by the effect of it on their respiration—stagnation in the 
movement of the air leads to rapid putrefaction of these emanations.” 
Too much stress cannot, therefore, be laid on the importance of some 
simple system of ventilation in all sleeping-rooms, by which the air 
may be changed and purified. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a short article to attempt 
to suggest all the various sanitary appliances which help to make our 
houses healthy and cheerful. The chief and most essential require- 
ments in every house are good and efficient drainage, wherein all 
sink, bath, and other wastes are absolutely cut off from soil drains ; 
and separate cisterns for the separate services of the water-closets 
and sinks, and for drinking purposes. All drains, as far as practic- 
able, should be outside the house, or if obliged to be in part inside, 
the pipes must be laid upon, and thickly covered with concrete ; 
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joints should be sound and perfect, and soil pipes, sink wastes, and 
drains thoroughly ventilated. All cesspools, which are more or less 
requisite in country houses, must be cut off from the general inlet 
drain by means of open gratings, so that no sewer gas be forced back 
into the drains; and, every drain must have fresh air brought into it 
as often as possible, and be amply ventilated at its highest point, 
so that there is no length of piping in which foul and dangerous 
gases may accumulate. So, to ensure the constant cleansing of every 
house drain, one or more of Field’s flushing tanks should be placed 
at the head of every drain, so as to frequently cleanse it through- 
out its entire length. Into these all bath wastes and, if practicable, 
all rain-water pipes may be taken, so that the water now wasted 
may be utilised for sanitary purposes. Cisterns should be frequently 
cleansed out, and all drinking water filtered. The system so much 
in vogue with plumbers and hot-water and gas engineers of putting 
their pipes in inaccessible places is a mistake. The pipes should 
be carried up together, in proper chases, in some portions of the 
house where they can be easily got at in case of accident, and every 
pipe should be labelled, so that it may be at once known where it 
comes from and where it leads to, and the various branches clearly 
defined. 

In matters of furniture there has, within the last few years, been 
a complete revolution in taste, and the designer and manufacturer 
have done their best to provide us with fittings which are fairly good 
in design and artistic in character ; but we are still too much inclined 
to buy our furniture as ready-made goods, without due regard to 
the proportion and size of our rooms. We are too apt to make the 
fitting-up of our roomsa mere afterthought, without considering how 
much more useful and convenient these fittings might be if designed 
to suit our individual requirements. It is desirable to avoid the old- 
fashioned wardrobes and bookcases with wide spaces at the top 
offering resting-places for dirt and dust. In buying ready-made 
furniture we risk getting furniture and fittings which, like ready- 
made clothing, are often misfits, in no way suitable to the require- 
ments of particular rooms. If we watch the progress of the art 
of furniture in all ages, we find that while it gradually became more 
luxurious and elaborate in its finish, the artists who designed it 
always bore in mind, to a great extent, the necessity of the various 
pieces being made useful, and it was not until the Rococo period of 
the last century that mere show and caprice formed the chief elements 
in furniture design. The old coffers, cabinets, double-bodied presses 
or armoires, crédences, and buffets of the sixteenth century, while 
elaborate and luxurious, were generally adapted for the requirements 
of the people; and to-day, when the requirements and the general 
comfort of our surroundings, as well as the healthiness and well-being 
of the people are daily becoming more thought of, we may fairly 
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insist that the fitting-up and arrangement of the interiors of our 
houses should be just as much considered as the external elevation or 
the mere decoration of our walls. 

The indiscriminate craze for collecting various specimens of 
furniture of all ages, and the Rococo carvings and panel-work of 
the later Belgian and Dutch schools, leads to the filling of many 
houses with rubbish as ill-suited to modern requirements as it is 
inconsistent with the decorative design of the rooms in which it is 
placed. Many of these specimens are not even of any collective 
value; cumbersome and grotesque in their design and ornament, 
they do not lend themselves to harmonious and artistic arrangement : 
they clash with the simplicity of the treatment of wall or ceiling 
design, and show want of taste rather than catholic appreciation of 
good work of all periods. 

In some few of our English mansions the furniture and decoration 
bear the special date and characteristics of their style, and give 
harmony to the rooms which no placing together of incongruous, 
although perhaps individually valuable, specimens of decorative art 
ean ever give. It is by a judicious and artistic assortment of various 
objects and by a careful arrangement of colouring that charm and 
grace in the interiors of our rooms are to be arrived at; “the show- 
ing off to advantage an Arras or Flemish tapestry, to display a 
lacquered cabinet, a ‘piqué’ of India, or an ebony encrusted with 
ivory, in their best light; to find the suitable place for arms, 
porcelain, and bronzes; to exhibit a terra-cotta of Clodion, an ivory 
of Duquesnoy, or the goldsmith’s work of Baslin ; to suspend in their 
right places a Persian embroidery, an Indian brocade, a Japanese 
rouleau, could never be the work of the first-comer. The anachro- 
nisms between two ill-assorted pieces may be as offensive to the eye 
as between the scattered parts of a complete set of furniture; the 
finest pieces of armour will assume the look of old iron according to 
the background which sets them off.” 

Good taste as applied to the decoration and fittings of our houses 
can in no way be encouraged by mere fashion or individual caprice ; 
it must be fostered by a study of the general principles which govern 
all the best art of the past, combined with a proper appreciation of 
how far these principles can be applied to the altered circumstances 
under which we live. So may we hope, in the fulness of time, to 
unite the more tasteful and healthy arrangement and fitting-up of 
the houses we live in, with comfort, and common-sense treatment of 
the various necessities of life, surrounding ourselves with decoration 
and furniture which, while in themselves artistic and suitable, may 
exercise an influence for good by assisting to create a better and 
more refined national taste in all trades which are more or less 
intimately associated with our daily beings. 

tonerr W. Epis. 











THE FUTURE OF THE FELLAH. 


Since Lord Dufferin’s famous despatch on the reorganisation of 
institutions in Egypt very little has been done to improve the con- 
dition of the fellah cultivator of the soil, and yet few questions are 
of more vital importance to the country than the future of its peasant 
proprietors. The position of the fellah is not an enviable one, and 
there is little doubt that, were he possessed of any spirit, he would 
before this have himself found means of brightening his lot. 
Having only lately emerged from a state of slavery, and with a 
religion whose first principle is submission to fate, he has remained 
the easy tool of his oppressors. Now, however, that the English 
Government have, to a certain extent, superseded those oppressors, 
surely it is our duty to do all that is possible to alleviate the sufferings 
and hardships of this down-trodden people; to give them the chance 
of once more becoming a race with some self-reliance, and by justice 
and civilisation to raise future generations to the position of a free 
nation. 

The hardships submitted to by the fellah are numerous, and the 
fact that he is still able to exist notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which he labours shows the tenacity of his nature. His time 
is taken for forced labour on the corvée, when perhaps it is most 
needed for the cultivation of his own land. Willingly would he 
give this service for his own and the general good were any plan, 
supervision, or tools supplied by the Government. At present, how- 
ever, the whole system is a pretext for infamous exactions; much of 
the labour is not for the public good, but for that of some rich 
neighbour, be he Pasha or Notable, who has power to influence the 
ruler of the province to carry out, by means of the corvée, some pet 
project for his own benefit. A small douceur to the authorities 
obtains exemption for the fellah from this task, and thus the corvée 
system becomes a delightfully simple means for officials to fill their 
pockets with the least possible trouble. The taskmasters on such 
works are cruelly severe, and the Israelites had a better time making 
bricks without straw than the wretched, half-starved fellah has 
digging canals with his fingers to render the soil productive for his 
bondholders. 

His sons are taken from him by force for conscriptive service in 
the army unless he can afford to purchase their exemption from the 
officials. The collection of his taxes is enforced with such rigour, and 
occasionally at such unsuitable seasons, that he finds himself, probably 
once or twice a year, in prison and under the lash, for either or both 
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of which favours he has to pay. The result of this is to drive him 
into the clutches of the village usurer. His hovel and small plot of 
land by the cultivation of which he and his family live are thus so 
deeply mortgaged that he never knows when the fatal day may arrive 
on which the mortgagee may foreclose, and by a forced sale distribute 
all his belongings at a ridiculously low price, leaving him and his 
children in the fields homeless and penniless. 

But this is not the only danger to his home. Any influential 
landed proprietor, tempted by the ewe lamb at his door and anxious 
to increase his property, may turn the fellah out of his hovel and 
land, without the least just cause, by questioning his title to the 
property. Willingly the fellah gives up half to escape the chance 
of an action, for well he knows, by sad experience, that a rich and 
unscrupulous neighbour can get the registers in the Mekhemmeh, or 
Land Registry Office, altered to suit his purpose, and so secure the 
downfall of the proprietor by what is facetiously termed process of 
law! An eminent diplomatist on leaving Egypt not long ago pro- 
claimed the great want of the country to be “Justice! justice! jus- 
tice!” and it is in the reform of the land registration and taxation 
systems that justice is most urgently called for. The Egyptian land 
laws, though based on the Turkish system, are modified in accordance 
with the peculiar requirements of the country, and are in themselves 
well adapted to the inhabitants, and worthy of considerable praise. 
Like almost every other Egyptian institution, however, they fail in 
the execution. 

The lands of Egypt as a province conquered by Turkey were 
placed under tribute and termed Kharaji. It is to this class or cate- 
gory of land that most of the properties in Egypt now belong. The 
Kharaji lands were at first held by their former owners under tribute 
and without molestation; but owing to successive revolutions in 
the country, resulting in the depopulation of districts, the lands 
gradually came into the possession of the State. The State then 
made them over to feudatories or Multazims, who possessed and 
ruled one or more villages, collecting all the taxes and paying to the 
State a certain rent and military service. Under this system the 
fellah had no proprietary rights; he was forced to cultivate the land 
on which he lived for the Multazim, and in case of attempted escape 
he could be brought back by force to his labour ; he was neither more 
nor less than the slave of the feudatory master. The Mamelukes 
succeeded and took the place of the Multazims, and they in their turn 
were destroyed by Muhammed Ali, who thus, as the representative of 
the State, became the legal possessor of all their lands, the fellahs 
becoming his slaves. It was owing to this condition of things 
that Muhammed Ali had such despotic power in Egypt. Every 
year he could decide upon the crops that should be grown through- 
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out the country, and appropriate, if he liked, the whole of the produce 
to himself. Such a wholesale monopoly has hardly a parallel in 
history. When firmly established on the viceregal throne, Muhammed 
Ali granted large tracts of land to his personal followers and com- 
panions as farms. These lands were exempted from land tax, and were 
held as freehold, being liable only to tithes; they are now termed 
the Ushuri lands, and a small amount of land tax kas recently 
been imposed upon them. The great bulk of the land of Egypt 
was, however, held under the Viceroy as Kharaji lands until the time 
of Said Pasha, in 1858. By his decree in that year the fellaheen 
became nominally free men. The decree allowed Kharaji lands 
to be held by title and to be sold, mortgaged and transmitted to 
heirs in the same manner as freehold land. Cultivators of waste and 
deserted lands received, after five years of unmolested occupation, a 
prescriptive right to the land, and could claim to be registered as the 
owners in the Land Registry Office. Exemption from three years’ 
taxes was granted to any one bringing into cultivation marshy lands 
or lands impregnated with salt, and many other valuable and enlight- 
ened provisions placed the land laws of Egypt on their present 
improved footing. The result of these laws was a great increase in 
the prosperity of the country ; the peasants became the proprietors 
of their holdings, and obtained Hodgets, or title-deeds, from the 
Mekhemmeh or Cadi’s court, which formed the Land Registry Office 
of Egypt for all sales, transfers, and mortgages of land. 

The laws and regulations regarding mortgages were complicated 
by the fact that the religious Sherri law of the Koran, which is 
strongly opposed to usury of all sorts, had to be considered in their 
compilation. There are therefore several forms of mortgage: Ist. 
The temporary cession of the land to the creditor who keeps posses- 
sion until the debt is paid. In this case the creditor has no power 
to part with the land without the permission of the debtor, but exer- 
cises all other rights of a proprietor until the liquidation of the debt. 
2nd. The lands are left in the debtor’s hands, but a power of sale is 
given to the creditor or a third party should the debt be left unpaid 
at the time it is due. 38rd. The lands are transferred to the creditor, 
but are left in the hands of the debtor with power for him to repur- 
chase at a fixed time and price: should he fail to do so the creditor 
becomes at once possessor of the lands without further purchase. 
4th. The creditor takes the produce of the lands, rents, &c., until the 
debt is paid. All these forms of mortgage are in use, but the most 
commonly practised contract is the second, which gives a power of 
sale. In 1865 the Khedive Ismail published a decree stipulating 
that in case of mortgagees foreclosing, the authorities of the Mek- 
hemmeh, or Land Registry Office, should sell the property and goods 
of the debtor to pay the debt. Under this decree foreign usurers 
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have brought pressure to bear on the authorities, thereby causing the 
expropriation of debtors who would otherwise have been protected 
under the religious laws of the Koran against usury. 

The Mekhemmeh registers thus contain the fellah’s sole title to his 
land and the register of all transactions with regard to it. The 
Mekhemmeh officials can sell his property at the request of any creditor 
who can afford to bribe them. Carelessness, sloth, greed, and venality 
are the distinguishing characteristics of this department, thus con- 
trolling the most vital interests of the peasant proprietors. Reform 
of this institution is the first necessity to secure that justice in Egypt 
for which Sir Edward Malet so loudly clamoured, about which Nubar 
Pasha is so eloquent, and to promote which we have done so little. 

The lately instituted International Tribunals have discovered the 
rotten state of the Mekhemmeh registers, and in order in some measure 
to ameliorate the situation have opened a Land Registry Office of 
their own, which, without being compulsory, is eagerly sought by the 
people as a means of somewhat securing the precarious titles granted 
by the Mekhemmeh. The International Tribunals have, however, no 
regular staff or system of Land Registration, and can only cope in a 
very feeble way with the crying evil. The old system therefore 
continues, and the unhappy fellah has to pay his registration fees to 
the Cadi in order that his possession and inheritance may be deter- 
mined, and again to the International Court in order that he may be 
recognised as the lawful owner capable of raising money on his 
property. In passing, I would observe that this instance of attempted 
reform is a very fair type of the whole system of reform in Egypt. 
Abuses are not done away with, better systems being substituted for 
them, nor are the old systems improved to meet moderna ideas ; but, 
side by side with the old rotten institutions other improved but feeble 
ones are built up, thereby destroying the authority of both, and 
eompelling the fellah to incur the double expense of the two imper- 
fect systems. In the above case, for instance, if either system worked 
well the fellah might rest content ; but neither does so. The Mek- 
hemmeh ignores the International Courts, and those courts know 
too well how thoroughly untrustworthy are the Hodgets of the 
Mekhemmeh. 

The indebtedness of the fellah, of which so much has been written 
and spoken, and which has reached such appalling dimensions, is due 
almost entirely to the iniquitous system of extortion by illegal mort- 
gages practised by the usurers with the connivance of the Mekhemmeh, 
or, at least, without proper precaution and resistance from that office. 
An almost identically similar state of things on a reduced scale 
existed in Cyprus at the time of the occupation by the English. The 
native cultivators, corresponding to the fellaheen of Egypt, were in 
the hands of the usurer, who could foreclose on illegal mortgages 
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into which they had induced and tempted the peasant to enter. Such 
contracts were generally for rates of interest at from 10 to 20 per 
cent. per month. There were in Cyprus no international courts to 
help the peasant, and justice was a mere question of price. Under 
English administration the courts and land registry office were 
reorganised, and a great change for the better was soon apparent. 
The existing laws were strictly carried out, illegal mortgages were at 
once abolished, and the great principle of publicity was introduced 
into the mortgage system. I do not mean to imply that mortgages 
were made public to the outside world in any way, but that the 
parties had to appear before an official of the land registry depart- 
ment and state the terms of the proposed contract into which they 
desired to enter. This was found to be sufficient to prevent iniqui- 
tous extortion, and to give to the officials of the department control 
over every legally executed mortgage. 

The titles to properties issued by the reorganised land registry 
office were held binding in the courts of law, and a sense of security 
in the system was established amongst the peasants. In cases where 
difficulties arose on points of Moslem law of inheritance it was not 
found necessary as formerly to obtain Fetwas from an ignorant Cadi, 
or from the Sherri Court, for the most difficult cases of Muham- 
medan inheritance and succession have been fully dealt with in 
published works on the subject by Indian jurists. 

The result of these reforms in Cyprus has been a marked internal 
improvement of the island, and our work there is a valuable instance 
of what might be effected in Egypt, for there we find the foundation 
for the reorganisation of the land registration ready to hand. The 
Cadastre, or revenue survey, has now been at work for many years 
under different persons with varying success. Vast sums have been 
expended upon it with but poor results. As in so many other cases 
in Egypt, the direction of the Cadastre has been the refuge of the 
destitute, the sinecure of the incapable; but happily it is now in 
excellent hands, under Mr. Gibson, formerly of the Indian Revenue 
Survey, and all that is required is that the natural sequence should 
be given to the work and treasure expended upon it, in order that it 
may prove of the greatest benefit to Egypt. 

Like the millions that remained buried in useless inactivity for so 
many years in the famous Nile Barrage constructed by the French 
for the irrigation of the delta, but only turned to account last year 
by the energy and ability of Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, the Cadastre 
now requires utilisation, in order that it may prove the greatest boon 
to the fellah, and a means of vast improvement in the impoverished 
budget of Egypt. The Cadastre, or revenue survey, should be so 
employed as to check those archives of illegal expropriation known 
as the Mekhemmeh Registers, so that, in spite of the intrigues of 
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the powerful, and the wiles of the usurer, the fellah may find himself 
owner of the plot which he cultivates and the house in which he lives. 

The fellah has not only to bear the burdens I have described, but 
is also charged with an unduly high proportion of the land tax. By 
bribery and corruption of officials the rich landowner either evades 
altogether the assessment for land tax, or is charged inadequately, 
whereas the fellah has often to pay at the highest rate on land that 
does not belong to him in order to compensate for his rich neigh- 
bour’s exemption. To show how vast is the evil of such cases, and 
therefore how great would be the gain to the revenue by a correct 
registration of land, and a proper assessment of the land tax, I 
cannot do better than quote some remarks of Lord Dufferin on 
the subject from his despatch on the reorganisation of Egyptian 
institutions :— 


‘**But though it may be a question whether the land tax as a whole weighs 
too heavily on the agricultural classes, there is no doubt that its incidents are 
unfairly distributed. The areas recorded on the registers are inaccurate. They 
are based on a survey made under Mehemet Ali in 1813 and have only been 
partially revised since that date. It is notorious that during the survey and in 
the subsequent corrections the officials unduly favoured those who were rich 
enough to bribe them. Even had the original surveys been accurate at the 
time, they would no longer be trustworthy. In many places land has been 
washed away by the Nile, or taken for canals, dykes, or railways, without 
the payment of any indemnity to the owner or a proportionate reduction in the 
assessment. Though entitled to relief under such circumstances the proprietor 
finds great difficulty in obtaining it. An instance has come to my knowledge 
where an individual had to wait for twelve years before he could escape from 
the liability of paying the land tax on 17 feddans which had been occupied by 
a railway embankment. The new Cadastral survey made last year for some 
villages in the district of Kafr Zayet and Samanand disclosed the fact that out 
of a total of 914 occupiers, 185 held land for which they paid no tax, while 699 
were paying an assessment on land which they did not occupy ; the quantity of 
assessed land being 340 feddans, while the area of non-existent land upon which 
the revenue charge was imposed amounted to 1,776 feddans.”’ 


Were the Cadastre carried out to its logical aim and end it would 
do away with these grievances, and the fellah cultivator would then 
find his rich neighbour paying his fair share of the taxes and bur- 
dens of the country. Under the control, after a cursory inspection 
by European officials of one class of lands, the Ushuri, it was found 
possible to increase the revenue of the country by £150,000 from 
land tax. This is a very small amount compared with what would 
accrue were the vast extent of unassessed lands made liable for their 
proportion of the land tax. Doubtless such action would meet with 
most bitter opposition from the rich landowners, but if we mean to 
do anything for the good of the people of Egypt we must face the 
obstruction of the favoured few who, though they have power, have 
abused it, and have fattened on the toil of their poorer neighbours. 

The length to which I have been led to extend my remarks upon 
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land reform compel me to refer only very briefly to other reforms 
closely bound up with the prosperity of the fellah, and which deserve 
our very earnest consideration. I shall be borne out by every 
resident in Egypt when I say that the one reform we have effected 
during our three years’ occupation of the country is that to which I 
have already incidentally alluded, the irrigation works of Colonel 
Scott-Moncrieff. On that subject it is necessary only to make one 
observation. The work that has been undertaken is being thoroughly 
and most efficiently performed, but that work is only a small portion 
of what might really be done for the country if more money were 
available for the purpose. Per contra, we have in the all-important 
subject of education done absolutely nothing. The private generosity 
of the Armenian mission on this point can put to shame the wealthiest 
nation of the world. And, lastly, what has been done to improve 
the judicial system of the country can but be described in the words 
of the prayer-book: ‘ We have done that which we ought not to have 
done, and have left undone that which we ought to have done.” We 
have burdened the finances with the cost of foreign judges ignorant of 
the language, of the laws, and the customs of the country. We have 
blundered over confused codes, and made confusion worse confounded. 
In this respect, again, the case of Cyprus affords an excellent precedent 
as to the course we should adopt. In Cyprus, as in Egypt, we found 
ourselves in the presence of two foreign races, with a law that was 
worse than no law, with corruption, venality, and intimidation. What 
was done? Practical men were chosen, not distinguished for their 
knowledge of law, but generally endowed, if I may be allowed to say 
so, with that amount of common-sense which it is not difficult to find 
among Englishmen, and they administered to the people a rough, 
ready, and cheap justice which gradually framed itself into a system, 
with the result that we have secured the content and prosperity of a 
hitherto oppressed people. Let this be our programme in Egypt, 
and we shall reap the same result; neglect it, and the voice of a 
whole people will echo the cry of “Justice! justice! justice!” 


H. H. Kircuener. 

















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Lorp Savtssury has breathed his counterblast to Mr. Gladstone’s 
manifesto and Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. Unquestionably the 
Newport harangue was singularly eloquent and powerful. It was 
probably the finest speech the Prime Minister has yet made; cer- 
tainly it was a very adroit piece of political workmanship. Lord Salis- 
bury seemed to be telling the country a great deal, while he was really 
telling it little or nothing. He has rather placed on record his deter- 
mination, if possible, to prevent the realisation of the Radical pro- 
gramme than laid before the electorate a programme of his own. 
What have the Conservatives to offer? Absolutely nothing, or, at 
any rate, nothing which the Liberals will not give with a more generous 
hand. For instance, can it be pretended that Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
posals on the subject of local government are comparable for a moment 
with the elaborate scheme propounded by Sir Charles Dilke at 
Halifax a fortnight ago? The Newport manifesto amounted to little 
more than a bid for the Irish and the Temperance vote. The country 
does not know now, any more than it knew before, what the intentions 
of the Government with regard to Ireland are. If Lord Salisbury did 
not advocate Home Rule, he did not say he was prepared to oppose 
any scheme which has Home Rule for its object. The explanation 
is obvious. It was by the aid of the Irish vote that the Tories came 
into office, and it is to the Irish vote that the Tories look for their 
confirmation in office. On one point only were the Prime Minister’s 
words unequivocal. He is determined to maintain the connection 
between Church and State at all costs; but as the Liberals have no 
immediate desire to destroy the Establishment, this determination will 
not avail him much. All that Lord Salisbury’s speech has done has 
been to give Mr. Chamberlain an opportunity of exposing, as he did 
at Trowbridge a few days later, the true dimensions of what is called 
the Tory programme. 

The country is now in possession of the views of the leaders of both 
parties, and the oratorical campaign which will terminate at the polling 
booths three or four weeks hence is being prosecuted energetically on 
all sides. During the month nearly every prominent public man has 
appeared before at least one popular audience. The result of the 
rhetorical efforts which have been witnessed can hardly fail to be a 
reaction in favour of the advanced Liberals. The present position 
of the old Whig party is not one that can long be maintained. The 
Whigs will have to make up their minds either to come more boldly 
to the front, or to stand aside altogether, and let the Liberal move- 
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ment go on without them. This was the moral of the article in the 
Daily News of Saturday, the 17th of October, urging upon Lord 
Hartington the necessity of taking a more decided position in front 
of the Reform movement, and encouraging him with the fact that, 
after all, the old historic Whigs were always at the head of the 
progressive party of their day. The usual reports of secession 
from the Liberal ranks have been heard again of late, and at 
such a time as the present must be expected. It would not seem, 
however, that the deserters are either very numerous or very 
important. The loss of a few noblemen or landed squires is not a 
matter of great importance to the party which will find substantial 
compensation in the two millions of voters who have been added to 
the register. At all periods of its history, the Liberal party, when 
?t makes a decided move forward, drops a few of the weakest of 
ite members. If the movement is rapid, the nervous men fall be- 
hind, and are not much missed. The only result of any considerable 
desertion from the Liberal colours would be the immediate development 
of the Radical programme, which, when freed from the drag now put 
upon it by the timid and doubtful section of the party, would be laid 
before the country more definitely than is now possible. There does 
not, however, appear to be any prospect at present of such a secession. 
No doubt some of the Whigs are a little out of humour, and perhaps 
are annoyed to find that their importance to the party is not as great 
as they once thought it was; but they have thus far expressed any 
feeling of this kind only in the form of a mild protest here and there, 
and do not commit themselves to any open declaration against the 
policy of the Radicals. Even the wet blanket has been but sparingly 
used during the last few weeks. In the case of Mr. Goschen an 
exception must be made, for Mr. Goschen puts his objections clearly 
into form. The result, however, so far as can be judged at present, 
is not encouraging to other men who, like Mr. Goschen, might feel 
inclined to fall out of the Liberal ranks. Mr. Goschen is now stand- 
ing for Edinburgh under circumstances and conditions which must 
be regarded as unusually favourable. The Tories support him, the 
Whigs support him, the brewers are with him, and a large number 
of men otherwise Liberals are ready to support him out of sheer 
admiration for his ‘capacity, his intellectual gifts, and what they 
regard as his courage. His cause is championed by the leading 
newspaper of Scotland. His opponent is a young man, of great 
ability indeed, but hitherto unknown to public life, and fighting at 
the great disadvantage, for a candidate seeking the confidence of a 
Scotch constituency, of being a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Yet it does not seem by any means certain that Mr. 
Goschen will be successful in the constituency which he himself has 
selected. On the contrary, the opinion seems to be gaining ground 
that his electoral campaign in Scotland will end in defeat. 
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Meanwhile the programme of the Radical party is rapidly unfold- 
ing and defining itself. There is little doubt that Mr. Gladstone will 
consent to expand his manifesto, and go much farther with Mr. 
Chamberlain than many at first anticipated. It is not therefore likely 
that Mr. Chamberlain and his friends will find themselves compelled 
to put in action that self-denying ordinance to which they are pledged 
in the event of their conditions not being accepted. Nothing, we 
venture to think, has lately given greater satisfaction to genuine 
Liberals everywhere than the distinctness with which Mr. Chamberlain 
made it known to the country that he would not be a member of any 
Cabinet that did not agree to accept, in principle at least, the measures 
of reform which he and those who think with him believe to be the 
essence of Liberalism at the present time. The calculation is, that in 
the next Parliament the Radicals will be at least two hundred strong. 
Thus they will form a body whose support and sympathy would be 
absolutely indispensable to any Liberal administration. The majority 
of Liberal candidates are now committed to the principle of free 
education, and the greater proportion of those in the country dis- 
tricts are pledged to the principle of the compulsory acquisition of 
land by local authorities. Of eighty-three Liberal candidates in 
Scotland whose opinions have been ascertained, seventy-four are in 
favour of free education; three are distinctly the other way; while 
six, of whom Mr. Gladstone himself is one, suspend their judgment 
for the time being. 

The general prospects of the Liberal party at the elections are 
growing daily more favourable. It is calculated that the Liberals 
will muster in the new Parliament not less than 370 strong. This 
would give them a majority of 70 over the Tories and the Irish 
Nationalists combined. There are, of course, divisions amongst 
Liberals and Liberal candidates in certain constituencies, which 
would be damaging if they were not capable of arrangement. But 
it may be confidently anticipated that in most cases the competing 
candidates will have the good sense to submit their claims to some 
sort of arbitration, and that the party will be united when the day of 
the election comes. The next three or four weeks may prove to be 
one of the most interesting chapters of modern English life. Per- 
haps the history of purely political reform in England is closed for 
the present. Probably something will have to be done before long 
in the way of constitutional reform; but the active intellect of the 
country will occupy itself for some time to come in an effort to deal 
with the perplexing problems which are social rather than political 
in their nature. Can nothing be done to lighten and brighten the 
lot of the multitude ?—that is the question which statesmen will hear 
dinned into their ears, and which they will have to set themselves to 
answer. Something of the same kind happened after the settlement 
of the Reform question in 1832. Statesmanship had to turn its 
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attention to social anomalies and troubles: the condition of women 
and children in our factories; the question of slavery in the colonies ; 
the state of national education: these were the burning questions. 
As the toiling millions become more enlightened, the cry for reform 
will become more positive, and in the future the wealthy will be made 
to realise their duty towards the needy. 

The death of Lord Shaftesbury may be appropriately referred to 
in this context. Lord Shaftesbury was one of the first who en- 
deayoured to turn the Parliament elected under Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill to some account in the way of social legislation. It was, as all 
the world knows, he who obtained the appointment of a Commission 
to inquire into the condition of the women and girls employed in 
mines and collieries. This Commission found that these unfortunate 
creatures were employed literally and actually as beasts of burden, 
and had to crawl backwards and forwards on all fours for sixteen 
hours a day, dragging trucks laden with coal. Lord Shaftesbury— 
then Lord Ashley—had no great difficulty in obtaining in the first 
instance restrictive legislation, and was successful at last in putting 
a stop to the whole thing by the Act of 1842, which declared that 
after a certain limited period no woman or girl whatsoever should 
be employed in a colliery or a mine. He was not so successful in his 
endeavour to obtain a fourteen hours’ limitation to the daily labour 
of women and young persons in factories. He did, however, succeed 
in diminishing the working hours of children, and he secured the 
admission of a principle which has since been recognised in all our 
legislation. It would be needless to say that there still exists a 
wide difference of opinion as to the working of this principle, and as 
to the general effect of State interference, at all events with the hire 
and labour of adult persons of either sex. No one, at any time, 
questioned Lord Shaftesbury’s motives. He did and said unwise 
things occasionally. He was impulsive by nature, and was sometimes 
impulsive in the wrong direction. But his life was devoted, with sin- 
cerest purpose, to the good of his fellow-creatures; and his name 
will long be revered by the English poor, for whom he did so much. 

Lord Randolph Churchill in his speech at King’s Lynn devoted 
himself almost entirely to an effort to convince the new agricultural 
voters that the Radicals can do nothing for them. The Radicals, he 
contended, can only promise and will never perform. He did not, how- 
ever, make it quite clear that anything is to be done for them by the 
Conservatives, who profess to be their especial friends. “I ask you 
to observe,” the Secretary of State for India told his audience, “ that 
in any Radical proposals you will always find the word compulsory.” 
Exactly: but is not this because when the Radicals undertake to do 
a thing they want to have it done? The fatal weakness of even the 
best measures of a social order introduced by the Conservatives when 
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they were last in office was found in the fact that everything was 
permissive. Something was sought to be done; but it was always 
left in the power of the man or class least likely to do it to say 
whether it was to be done or not. Mr. Gladstone was not strong in his 
argument about the abolition of school fees for primary instruction ; 
but Lord Randolph Churchill is feeble, and force of language was the 
only force which characterised his denunciations of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
land policy. ‘“ Mr. Chamberlain,” said Lord Randolph, “is an ex- 
tremely clever man, and he knows as well as I do, and better than I 
do, the utter, the intense, the inconceivable folly and absurdity of the 
land scheme which he is putting before the public; and this,” he 
added, ‘‘ shows you the intense dishonesty and the flagrant immorality 
of the modern Radical party.” Yet all that Lord Randolph Churchill 
had to say in the way of argument against the scheme was that it 
would cost a great deal of money to carry it out, and that it would 
require an immense army of clerks and assistants to put it into opera- 
tion. As if the hopeless poverty of the rural labourer cost the country 
nothing now! As if even a so-called “immense army”’ of clerks 
would not be better than an immense army of paupers! If there is 
anything to be said against Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill has not said it. The rural voters are evidently 
giving Lord Randolph and his party some trouble. In more than 
one division of counties it has happened that various small towns 
are included, and the new voters in these places may be counted on 
to swell the numbers of the Liberal or Radical candidates. But more 
than this, it has already become manifest that in many places the 
agricultural labourer himself is a believer in Radical principles, or is 
at least inclined to give them a trial. 


Events in South-Eastern Europe are daily making the position of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government more difficult. Lord Salisbury is com- 
pelled, in fact, to see and even to accept a complete and hopeless 
collapse of the whole Eastern policy to which Lord Beaconsfield and 
he committed themselves. He cannot help it, and he has even to 
try to assume an appearance of good-will— To cry content,” as 
King Richard says, “to that which grieves my heart.” The Treaty 
of Berlin has been torn into shreds within a few years of the 
signature of the document which was to have been an eternal 
monument to the foresight, the sagacity, and the statesmanship of 
Lord Beaconsfield. There seems to be no doubt that the three 
Emperors are anxious to patch up the matter and desire to circum- 
scribe the area of the movement. If a Macedonian question were 
to arise, it would be almost impossible to avoid a conflict between 
Austria and Russia. The Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Servians, 
and even the Roumanians claim an interest in Macedonia. These 
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different nationalities are all represented there. They are about 
evenly balanced as regards numbers, and are very widely scattered. 
Even if the affair could be settled according to the wishes of the 
nationalities, it seems difficult to suggest any re-arrangement which 
could be in accord with Austrian ideas and also with the purposes 
of Russia. It may be assumed that all the Powers are anxious to 
avoid this Macedonian difficulty for the present, and to confine the 
settlement toa re-arrangement which could not hope to be permanent 
of Bulgarian and Roumelian affairs. So far as Bulgaria is concerned, 
this could be done without much difficulty. The appointment of 
the Prince of Bulgaria as Turkish Governor of Eastern Roumelia 
would be held to establish the principle of the union, and the Powers 
would patiently await further developments. Austria has undoub- 
tedly, to a certain extent, encouraged the Servians, and her influence 
in Servia depends upon some reasonable satisfaction being given to 
Servian claims. Possibly the Servians might be allowed to occupy 
a portion of Bulgarian territory, and after a time the Powers might 
agree that the Bulgarians should pay for their theoretical union 
by the cession of a slice of the territories west of Widdin tu the 
Servians. In this manner it might be possible to arrive at a 
temporary compromise between the claims of Austria and the claims 
of Russia. Russia might turn the cession of territory to account for 
the purpose of discrediting the present Bulgarian Government and 
the Prince by showing that, if the union had been accomplished in a 
different way, and under the direct inspiration and leadership of 
Russia, it would have had no humiliating conditions attached to it. 
Austria, on the other hand, would give King Milan an opportunity 
of boasting of the good effects of his Austrian alliance. This make- 
shift readjustment would, of course, be liable to failure in a variety 
of ways. But it is in all probability the object which the three 
Emperors now aim at. Prince Bismarck is in no hurry to precipitate 
matters. Lord Salisbury is out of the calculation ; he has merely to 
execute any conditions imposed upon him, even though they involve 
action diametrically opposed to principles which he had himself in 
other days most strenuously advocated. Greece will have to wait, 
and perhaps will find it worth her while to take the position of a 
friend of the Porte. 

So far as this country is concerned, nothing more will be asked of 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues than that they shall not lift a 
hand to prevent the expulsion of the Turk from any part of Europe. 
The conflict between the separate states is one in which the 
English people will assuredly allow no English Government to inter- 
fere. Meanwhile it is highly interesting to observe that the Conser- 
vatives themselves rest their hopes of any satisfactory settlement 
of this Eastern question on the influence of that concert of Europe, 
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the idea of which they have borrowed from Mr. Gladstone, and the 
very possibility of which, when it was projected under the auspices 
of Mr. Gladstone’s name, was a source of laughter among them. 
Despite the fact that the Tories are said to have secured the goodwill 
of continental statesmen in their efforts to settle the affairs of Egypt, 
nothing in particular seems to have come, or to be likely to come, of 
Sir Henry Wolff’s mission. He has again and again put off his de- 
parture for Egypt, but for all practical purposes it does not matter 
whether he be in Cairo or Constantinople. The events which have 
occurred since his mission began are far too important to be controlled 
in their course by any confabulation of Sir Henry Wolff with this or 
that Turkish Minister, or with the chief of the Ottoman Empire him- 
self. Probably Sir Henry Wolfi’s journey to the East was never in- 
tended to effect anything, and was merely a means of recognising the 
claims of an important member of the now absorbed Fourth Party. The 
Conservatives did not quite know what to do with Sir Henry Wolff. 
Lord Randolph Churchill probably insisted that something must be 
done with him, and he was sent to Constantinople, as it was not con- 
venient to give him a place in the House of Lords, and he was not 
willing to go once for all out of politics and into diplomacy. 


The result of the French elections was a surprise to Europe. 
The Republic once again finds its Ministers faced in the Chamber by 
a strong Monarchical party. The first ballots appeared to make it clear 
that the whole Republican party, divided as it is into various factions 
and sections, would have to combine in all its strength in order to bear 
down the greatly increased power of the Monarchists of all shades. 
The second ballots have, however, in great measure restored the 
fortunes of the Republicans. The Monarchist representation in 
the Chamber will not number more than two hundred ; the Repub- 
licans will go near to having four hundred representatives. The 
country would seem to have taken alarm at the result of the first 
ballot. There was a strong feeling against the foreign policy of 
the Government, especially the policy which dictated the Ton- 
quin Expedition, and numbers of voters abstained from going to 
the poll, while many who are in principle thoroughly Republican 
may even have voted with the Opposition out of sheer disgust with 
the existing Administration. Further, the result may be accepted 
as a proof of the influence of the Church in France. But when it 
became apparent that at the first elections the hopes of the Monarchists 
were really raised to a dangerous height, then a sudden reaction set 
in, and Republicans everywhere became impressed with the necessity 
of saving the Republic. M. Clemenceau is believed to be well content 
with the turn which events have taken, and with the general result. 
Perhaps the most important lesson of the elections in France is the 
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complete defeat of the Opportunist or moderate section. In future 
the issue will be determined between the Radicals and the Reaction- 
aries, and there can be little doubt that the former will prevail in 
the end. A half-and-half policy has, in fact, as few real advocates 
in France as in England. Probably the effect upon the Republicans 
in the Chamber when they find themselves confronted by a consider- 
able Monarchical minority will be to unite them and give them fresh 
energy. M. Grévy, it is said, believes that this will be so; and 
M. Grévy is a man of cool head and judgment, and not likely to 
miscalculate. 


King Theebaw of Burmah has carried his pretensions a little too 
far. His confiscation of the property of the Bombay Trading Com- 
pany is altogether unjustifiable, and an ultimatum has been sent 
to him. He is called upon to receive a British envoy with all 
honour at Mandalay, to refer to arbitration the dispute between his 
Government and the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company, to 
suspend in the meantime all decrees affecting the property and the 
claims of that Company, and to admit again a British resident at 
Mandalay, who this time is really to look after English interests 
there. Ifthe King of Burmah will not agree to these terms, then 
he must fight, and will of course be conquered and dethroned. No 
one could say that the Government are doing anything unreasonable 
in insisting on these conditions. King Theebaw’s recent acts 
would not be endured by any civilised Government so long as 
there was a battalion to march or a cannon to fire against him. 
But it is a somewhat curious illustration of the manner in which the 
vaguely-outlined code of international morality works that King 
Theebaw should have been allowed for years and years to commit 
the most flagrant offences against order, humanity, and decency, and 
that only when he touches the property of a trading company does 
a civilised Government feel itself called upon to intervene. King 
Theebaw’s way of governing his own kingdom has for years and 
years been the cause. of trouble in British Burmah. Hundreds of 
wretched refugees stream across the frontier to find shelter and food 
in our dominion. Gangs of miscreants and robbers from King Thee- 
baw’s realm ply their trade in British Burmah and retire comfortably 
across the border when any attempt is made on our part to deal with 
them according to the terms of justice. Those who know anything of 
what the condition of a Greek province on the Turkish frontier used 
to be may form some sort of idea concerning the effect of King 
Theebaw’s administration upon British Burmah. Of course it is 
needless to say that the worst maladministration ever known under 
a Turkish pasha never approached in its demoralisation and destruc- 
tiveness to the condition of things which the rule of Thecbaw has 
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brought about. The curious fact is that Theebaw began well, as 
Nero did, and that he is .a man of some education for an Eastern 
sovereign. The explanation of his later career is probably the same 
as that which historians are now inclined to give to the career of 
Caligula. Theebaw is in all probability a madman; but whether he 
be mad or sane, it is clear that we could not endure any more at his 
hands. If we are a nation of shopkeepers, we are bound to look after 
our shops. We might have found reason long ago of a higher moral 
interest for putting a restraint on the conduct of so dangerous a 
neighbour. But he has at last touched us nearly on a principle the 
reverse of that which decided the action of the Governor of the Tower 
in Sheridan’s Critic. If we have to intervene, it is hardly possible to 
conceive that the intervention could end in anything short of the 
deposition of the Burmese tyrant. Of course some anxiety will 
be felt as to the further intentions of the Government. No doubt 
there will be an outcry for annexation, and a strong party in favour 
of such a course, but the country will not leave out of consideration 
the caution given by Lord Ripon as to the varied and complicated 
responsibilities which a policy of annexation would of necessity bring 
with it. There is, however, still a chance that when King Theebaw 
recognises in the military activity in India the fact that Lord 
Dufferin is not to be trifled with he will submit to the conditions of 
the ultimatum. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the colonies and acolonial policy should 
furnish an electioneering cry in England for any party in the State. 
But the doctrine of colonial expansion is being freely canvassed. 
The election and election addresses may have an enhanced educatory 
value if they touch upon the range of Imperial as opposed to purely 
domestic problems. The circumstances of our Colonial Empire must 
be brought under the notice of the English electors, and the two sides 
of the whole question displayed with impartiality. There are two 
distinct opinions on the part of British statesmen with respect to 
colonial expansion and consolidation. Have we or have we not 
reached those limits of territorial aggrandisement beyond which it is 
perilous to move? Are further protectorates, annexations, and the 
opening up of trade routes, such as the one recently sketched by the 
indefatigable Mr. Archibald Colquhoun in regard to Indo-China, 
simply processes of dangerous inflation or not ? The reformed Par- 
liament of 1885 will probably be brought face to face with this 
question. One thing is certain, that if the national conscience is to 
be appealed to on subjects of colonial aggression, it is only fair to 
ask that the national intelligence should be educated before the 
appeal is made. Lord Derby, speaking at Blackburn, seemed to 
enter a protest against the unwieldy size of our Empire. Such an 
Empire, he imagines, is likely to burst suddenly, and leave a wreck 
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behind it. But Lord Rosebery, who possesses a practical knowledge 
of our colonies, is more cheerful, and touched upon the colonial 
question in his usual imperialistic vein. Again, if Lord Derby 
thinks that we interfere too much in schemes of colonisation, Sir 
Charles Dilke is of an opposite opinion if he believes that England’s 
legitimate rights are being neglected, and the claims of our friend 
and ally the Sultan of Zanzibar overlooked in south-east Africa. 
Whether, however, the present Government are disregarding im- 
perial interests or not, the fact is that in spite of party politics 
and electioneering harangues, the British Colonial Empire grows 
rapidly and silently. How rapidly, Lord Derby himself must bear 
strong witness if he reflects upon African Protectorates and Pacific 
annexations. The project of Imperial Federation is still a specu- 
lative theory. Lord Derby has said at Blackburn that none of 
the various plans which have been suggested for bringing our 
colonies into closer relation with England will hold water, and he 
doubts whether there is any strong feeling amongst the colonists 
themselves in their favour. Lord Salisbury, at Newport, described 
the idea of Imperial Federation as “ shapeless and unformed,” but 
still one to which a man must “keep his mind open.” Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, in his address to the electors of Birmingham, speaks 
more decisively in its favour, and would regard it as “ essential to 
the perpetuation of our power.” Lord Lansdowne, the Governor- 
General of Canada, in a speech delivered on October 12 in British 
Columbia, discouraged the idea of any practical legislation being 
formulated on the scheme of Imperial Federation. Canadian opinion 
is said to be on the whole averse to it. But it may be remarked 
that no one seriously thinks that the era of practical legislation on 
the entire scheme is likely to come just yet: there must be much 
preliminary discussion on both sides. Earl Grey’s idea of a Colonial 
Board of Advice has excited little public attention recently, and no 
formal suggestion of colonial representation has been made to the 
colonists. The recent Russian war scare emphasised the necessity of 
a common scheme of Imperial defence, but the intricate and involved 
problems of tariff have not been touched. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there are many candidates coming 
forward in the next election who have made the colonies and colonial 
questions a special study. If they are successful in their candidature 
we may expect a more enlightened and thorough ventilation of the 
affairs of those twelve millions of British colonists who contribute so 
largely by means of their energy, commerce, and wide sympathies 
to our Imperial position. Another distinctive feature of the General 
Elections of England in 1885 will be the presence of the Indian 
delegates, who have already commenced their campaign, with a view 
to educating the British public in Indian affairs. The sympathies 
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between the parts of our Empire are of more than a formal descrip- 
tion. Of this fact the Indian agitation is only one of many recent 
proofs. The desiderata of the hour are an increased knowledge of 
Imperial subjects amongst the electorate and enlightened discussions 
in Parliament. If the assertion be true that there is hardly a social 
or domestic problem of any importance in England which is not 
deeply affected by a colonial policy, the presence in the House of 
Commons of a sufficiently large number of politicians who can speak 
from personal experience of colonial life as well as from Blue Book 
knowledge will be a national gain. 

In Australia the northern Queenslanders have been pressing the 
subject of separation. The “separatists” have been called “ The 
Planters Party,” and are opposed to the Central Government at 
Brisbane. Mr. F. W. Griffiths, who states the case for South Queens- 
land in the Times, affirms that the present movement originated with 
the planters of Mackay who have been disappointed in their desire 
to secure the introduction of coolies from India. This aspect of the 
question, Mr. Griffiths says, has been carefully concealed. If any 
part of Queensland is to be thrown open to Asiatic immigration, only 
those parts should be selected which are considered clearly unfit for 
European settlement. They should be constituted a separate territory, 
and governed as a Crown colony by Imperial officers. The diificulty 
of uniting the Asiatic and European civilisation in a constitutional 
colony would be thus disposed of. It is needless to state that this 
view does not meet the wishes of the separatists. They point to the 
general history of Australian advancement, and argue that the sepa- 
ration from time to time of the different settlements in the south is a 
precedent for themselves. On the subject of a form of Government 
they are clear enough, and “insist and declare that whenever North 
Queensland is created a separate colony it can only be on the 
basis of those constitutional representative principles on which its 
present institutions are founded, and on which it is professed to be, 
but most certainly is not, governed.” It may be remarked that 
Indian coolies—which the North Queenslanders are anxious to intro- 
duce, and the Southerners to exclude—have been profitably introduced 
into the sugar districts of Natal. There are no fewer than ten 
thousand of them in Victoria County alone. It is true that Natal is 
still a Crown colony, but if full representative institutions were given 
her to-morrow there is no reason to suppose that the coolie difficulty 
would be an impracticable one for local politicians. The theory that 
a British colony is likely to degenerate into any position approximat- 
ing to that of a “slave state” is idle and unwarranted. The Queens- 
landers themselves have just passed through a process of national 


purgation by restoring a large number of Polynesian islanders to 
their homes. 
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The arrival of Sir Charles Warren and his staff in England, 
and the gratifying reception they have had, have naturally drawn 
attention to South Africa and the policy to which we there stand 
committed. The differences of opinion between Sir Charles Warren 
and Sir Hercules Robinson are certainly very great. They are at issue 
especially as to the means and methods of Bechuanaland administra- 
tion. The special commissioner estimates the annual expenditure 
during the first five years at £62,210. Sir Hercules Robinson 
thinks that the sum required would not, for several years to come, 
fall far short of £300,000 annually. Further, there seems to have 
been considerable confusion in the instructions issued to Sir Charles 
Warren. The terms were not clear enough to give him a free 
hand. On the land question of Stellaland and Mankoroane’s country, 
Sir Charles Warren complains “ that all power of acting effectively 
was taken from me by the high commissioner, who has brought 
forward views concerning the land question in which I cannot concur, 
and which I believe to be totally contrary to the instructions I 
received before leaving England. I consider that his views, if carried 
out, would render the objects of the expedition abortive, cause it to 
end in a fiasco, and do a positive injury to the natives.” This is 
explicit enough, and shows the irreconcilable position taken up 
respectively by the special and high commissioners. The most 
extraordinary feature of their differences is the fact that they 
have given such contrary estimates of the cost of civil and military 
administration in Bechuanaland. In this matter it cannot be denied 
that the advantage of experience lies with the special commissioner. 
Sir Hercules Robinson does not possess a tithe of Sir Charles Warren’s 
acquaintance with South Africa and South African administration in 
purely native and extra-colonial territories. As a constitutional 
governor Sir Hercules Robinson has lived chiefly at Capetown, and has 
very rarely made himself acquainted with border difficulties by personal 
tour and inspection. The growth of our South African empire has 
rendered the combination of the two offices of governor of the Cape 
Colony and high commissioner of South Africa well nigh impossible. 
The duties in each case are different, and they can, in all probability, 
be only fulfilled in a satisfactory manner by two representatives of 
her Majesty, the one holding the reins of office at Capetown, the 
other guiding our Imperial policy in Basutoland, Zululand, Bechu- 
analand, and perhaps those parts of Kaffraria not yet incorporated 
within the area of the Cape Colony. 


October 26th, 1885. 





